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GREETINGS TO GENERAL EISENHOWER, 


MARSHAL STALIN, 


AND MARSHAL 


TITO 


(Extended by the National Convention of the Communist Political 
Association, held in New York City, May 20-22, 1944) 


TO GENERAL EISENHOWER 


HE hour of decision is here. 

Upon you, the Supreme Com- 
mander of the Allied Invasion 
Forces in Western Europe, rests the 
heavy responsibility of leading to 
victory the valiant armies of Amer- 
ica and Britain, which, together 
with the great Red Army of our 
Soviet Ally, face history’s greatest 
test which will decide in battle the 
destiny of our nation and of the 
world. 

Together with the whole Ameri- 
can people, we, like the soldiers 
under your direct command, take 
our battle stations. Our every 
thought is for you and your men, 


our every effort directed toward 
hastening decisive victory. 

We will not waver nor turn back. 
We will help reinforce the unity of 
the home front around our Com- 
mander-in-Chief, President Roose- 
velt, in maximum service to the 
battlefront. We will help solidify 
the fighting alliance of our country 
and its allies to win the war and 
secure the peace. 

However long and hard the road, 
however dear the price of complete 
victory, we are with you until the 
fascist enemy is routed and de- 
stroyed. 


TO MARSHAL STALIN AND THE RED ARMY 


N EVERY American city and 

village, every factory and farm 
of our great land, men and women 
and children of all classes speak 
with wonder and deep gratitude of 
the heroic achievements of the 
Soviet Union and its valiant Red 
Army. Every day since the brutal 
and treacherous common. fascist 
enemy violated your borders on 
June 22, 1941, more of the Ameri- 
can people have come to know and 
love your leaders and your people. 


The political and military leader- 
ship of the U.S.S.R. and its mighty 
Red Army is applauded not only 
by our great political and military 
leaders, but by our workers, farm- 
ers, business men, professional peo- 
ple, artists, scientists, and youth. 
The appeasers of the Hitlerites and 
the enemies of our common victory, 
who have been trying to frighten 
us with Hitler’s “Soviet bogey,” 
have not succeeded in blinding our 
people to the realities. Your deeds 
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daily speak with an authority that 
drowns their poisonous words. 

As the relentless offensives of 
your mighty forces drive the Nazis 
from your soil, bringing nearer the 
day of our common and final vic- 
tory over the fascist enemy, we 
grow ever more conscious of our 
enormous debt to you, the leaders 
and fighters and peoples of the 
great Soviet land. The names of 
your liberated towns and villages 
are daily on our lips, the name of 
Stalin and the names of your count- 
less heroes enshrined in our hearts. 

Daily more and more of our 
people understand why it is that 
yours, the world’s first socialist 
state, has given the world such an 


unparalleled example of unity, 
heroism, individual initiative, and a 
new discipline in the art and 
science of warfare. 

All patriotic Americans are de- 
termined to strengthen still further 
the concerted action of the United 
Nations, and its leading coalition of 
our country, the Soviet Union and 
England on which our assurance of 
victory rests. They are determined 
to continue and deepen this coali- 
tion in the peace to come and to 
extend the friendship among our 
peoples which will cement the alli- 
ance of our two powerful nations 
as the mainstay of victory, national 
freedom, and an enduring peace. 


TO MARSHAL TITO 


S THE armed forces of America 
and Britain, together with the 
great Red Army, join in the final 
crushing offensive for the utter de- 
struction of the Nazis, we greet 
you, Marshal Tito, and through you 
the brave men, women and youth 
of the National Liberation Army of 
Yugoslavia for its heroic and exem- 
plary fight in the cause of freedom. 
When the honor roll is called of 
those who have made the most 
glorious contribution to the defeat 
of Hitlerism, the people of Yugo- 
slavia, under your leadership, will 
be among the first to be hailed. 
The growing unity of all the 
peoples of Yugoslavia in the relent- 
less fight against the Nazi and satel- 
lite invaders and their domestic 
quislings has been a source of great 
inspiration to the millions of Amer- 
ican Slavs and to all patriotic 


Americans. We are glad that an 
American military mission, work- 
ing jointly with a British and So- 
viet Mission, is cooperating with 
your General Staff, and we feel 
confident that the American people, 
if given the opportunity, will be 
more than generous in their aid to 
your heroic army and stern in their 
condemnation of all those helping 
the Nazi enslavers. 

We look forward to still closer 
friendship and cooperation between 
America and the other United 
Nations with the Yugoslav Libera- 
tion forces, representing the genu- 
ine unity of all classes and freedom- 
loving peoples in Yugoslavia. 
Under the joint blows of the Anglo- 
Soviet-American coalition, helped 
by the great contribution of your 
magnificent people to the common 
triumph, victory will not be far off. 








UNITY FOR VICTORY, FOR THE ELECTIONS 
AND FOR POST-WAR SECURITY 


BY EARL BROWDER 


(Report to the National Convention of the Communist Political Association, 
New York City, May 20, 1944) 


Teheran 


OOSEVELT, Churchill and 

Stalin, meeting in Teheran last 
December, shaped and confirmed 
the common policy of the great alli- 
ance leading the United Nations. 
This common policy is to work to- 
gether in the war and in the peace 
that will follow; complete agree- 
ment on the scope and timing of 
military operations from east, west 
and south, to guarantee victory; to 
make a peace which will command 
good will from the overwhelming 
masses of the peoples, and banish 
the scourge of war for many gen- 
erations; to establish a world family 
of democratic nations. 

Hitler’s New Year speech laid 
down the Axis antithesis to Tehe- 
ran. No longer attempting to deny 
that the Anglo-Soviet-American al- 
liance holds the power to destroy 
him and his works, Hitler told the 
world that the alliance cannot hold 
together; that his defeat will re- 
sult in a social and economic catas- 
trophe of unimaginable scope, fol- 


lowed by a new war either between 
Britain and America or between the 
two and the Soviet Union. 

America and the world must 
choose between Teheran and Hitler. 
Only the firm, energetic, unhesitat- 
ing unfoldment of the Teheran pro- 
gram in action by all parties to it 
can defeat and cancel the threats 
and perspectives of Hitler. Every 
one who casts doubt upon Teheran, 
or weakens its execution in any 
way, is working for Hitler, whether 
he knows it or not. 


A Binding Common Interest 


I have full confidence that the 
complete agreement of Teheran 
will be executed. It is obviously 
essential to the national interest of 
each of the _ contracting § great 
powers. The key question of the 
opening of the Western Front can 
no longer be considered by anyone 
as a question of “helping the Soviet 
Union.” Today it is clearly a su- 
preme necessity to help ourselves. 

It is an elementary fact of life 
that the character of the post-war 
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world will be largely influenced by 
those who win the war on the bat- 
tlefield. The question of full coali- 
tion warfare has become, for the 
Soviet Union, a question of shorten- 
ing the war. For Britain and Amer- 
ica it is still a question of winning 
the war. Therefore the Anglo-Saxon 
powers have reasons fully as 
urgent as those of the Soviet Union 
for pressing the Teheran program 
to complete and early fulfillment. 


American Opponents of Teheran 


The concord of Teheran does not 
automatically execute itself. It does 
not relieve us of our worries and 
tasks. On the contrary, it demands 
a maximum of national and indi- 
vidual effort, materially and intel- 
lectually, to realize it. Teheran has 
many enemies to overcome in 
America. 

Teheran demands firm unity with 
our allies.. Every one in America 
who holds some special idea and 
interest higher than the considera- 
tion of such unity is an enemy of 
Teheran. 

Teheran requires the full unity of 
all democratic forces within each 
country. Everyone in America who 
wants to exclude one or another 
group or category from such na- 
tional unity, on any grounds not en- 
tirely based on the consideration of 
winning the war, is an enemy of 
Teheran. 

For every American who places 
victory and a lasting peace as the 
highest and all-determining con- 
sideration, all his fellow Americans 
who agree on this are his friends, 
and his only enemies are those 
who, for whatever reason of preju- 
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dice, special interest, defeatism, or 
simple business-as-usual, allow other 
considerations to disturb the na- 
tional and international unity. 

We must fight against and defeat 
all the enemies of Teheran; we 
must unite all who support Tehe- 
ran by word and deed. 


The Teheran Concord at Work 
in Europe 


In the months since the Teheran 
meeting we have been witnessing 
the concord at work in Europe, dis- 
solving one after another the 
knotty problems which had been 
threatening the solidity of the alli- 
ance. What more precise definition 
of the concord can we find, then, 
than that given by its practical re 
sults? We may summarize a few 
outstanding examples. 

In Yugoslavia there was a sharp 
cleavage of policy within the An- 
glo-Soviet-American alliance up to 
Teheran. Britain and America were 
supporting King Peter’s govern- 
ment-in-exile, which included as its 
Minister of War the figure of Gen- 
eral Mikhailovich, who plays an 
ambiguous role within Yugoslavia 
itself heavily entangled in collabo- 
ration with the Nazis; the Soviet 
Union supported Marshal Tito and 
the Government of National Libera- 
tion that arose in battle against the 
Nazis on the soil of that country. 
Since Teheran this sharp cleavage 
has been softened and _ largely 
abridged, with the three great 
powers jointly giving military sup- 
port to Marshal Tito, with a sharp 
warning having been given to the 
Mikhailovich forces to cut off their 
relations with the enemy, and heavy 
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pressure being exerted on the gov- 
ernment-in-exile to purge itself of 
dubious and treacherous elements 
as the price of any consideration in 
the post-war world. There is little 
doubt now that the government-in- 
exile must either drastically recon- 
cile itself to the new regime within 
Yugoslavia or soon pass from the 
stage of history. 

In Italy under Anglo-American 
occupation, the sharp cleavage be- 
tween the Badoglio-Savoy regime 
backed by Britain with the acquies- 
cence of America, and the six-party 
democratic coalition in the National 
Liberation Committee which had 
the sympathy of the Soviet Union 
and most advanced democratic 


forces elsewhere, threatened to de- 
generate into a stubborn deadlock, 
and was poisoning the relations 
between the great powers them- 


selves. But a bold initiative in the 
spirit of Teheran succeeded, in a 
few weeks time, in bringing into 
existence a government which is 
substantially one of the democratic 
coalition, while it preserves the 
formal claims of “legitimacy” 
for post-war consideration by the 
Italian people themselves. The new 
situation thus created has obviously 
been pleasing to all concerned, ex- 
cept the trouble-makers who had 
speculated on creating a division 
among the great powers. It has 
strengthened the war, the Italian 
people, and the three-power alli- 
ance, in all respects. 

In Poland, center of very stub- 
born controversies, the spirit of 
Teheran is also effectively at work. 
So much so that very little of the 
old controversy remains to disturb 


the relations of the three great 
powers, but the remaining difficul- 
ties are chiefly those between the 
Big Three and the diehard reaction- 
aries still holding on to control of 
the government-in-exile. There is a 
general belief that the recent visit 
to the Soviet Union of two promi- 
nent Polish Americans, Professor 
Oscar Lange and Father Orleman- 
ski, signifies among other things the 
opening of a final opportunity for 
the government-in-exile to purge 
itself of its anti-Soviet personnel 
and policies, and merge into the 
new Polish government which will 
undoubtedly arise as Polish terri- 
tory is liberated by the victorious 
advance of the Red Army. 

Teheran removed the last ob- 
stacles that had delayed the formal 
signing of agreement between the 
Czechoslovak government-in-exile 
and the Soviet Union for the instal- 
lation of civil government in that 
country in the wake of the ad- 
vancing Red Army. The Czechoslo- 
vak government-in-exile had long 
been a pioneer of the Teheran 
spirit; it was the first to base itself 
upon the broadest democratic coali- 
tion extending from Catholics to 
Communists; it has long fully un- 
derstood that its destiny was bound 
up with the closest friendship with 
the Soviet Union. Its agreement 
with the Soviet Union, now com- 
pleted with the full approbation of 
London and Washington, is a model 
of what would be most desirable 
for all European countries in the 
coming liberation. 

We must express our agreement 
with Lucien Midol, member of the 
French Assembly in Algiers now in 
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this country, that a definite agree- 
ment with the Committee headed 
by de Gaulle is in order on the part 
of Washington and London, on the 
model of the Czechoslovak-Soviet 
agreement. The consolidation of 
patriotic Frenchmen around the 
Committee, inside and outside of 
France, has progressed so far as 
definitely to require this step. Such 
recognition will further the unifica- 
tion and democratization of the 
Fighting French organization every- 
where, and will greatly strengthen 
the Allied forces going into France. 

The policy of Teheran, thus 
sharply defined in actual political 
events, may be generalized as a 
process of giving to Europe a uni- 
fied Anglo-Soviet-American leader- 
ship to dissolve the old contradic- 
tory orientations toward one or the 
other of the three great powers. It 
is a policy of releasing the demo- 
cratic people’s' revolution, the 
sweeping away of absolutism and 
feudal remnants, the mobilization 
of the united people’s forces for 
their own liberation. It includes the 
postponement of final decisions on 
the economic and political system 
for each country until after libera- 
tion, when each will be free to de- 
termine its own destiny without 
any outside intervention whatever. 
It requires support to groupings 
and leaders within each country en- 
tirely upon the basis of their effec- 
tive contribution to war against the 
common enemy, and not at all upon 
ideological considerations or any 
desire to predetermine that coun- 
try’s post-war destiny. 

For the full effectiveness of this 
policy within each country, a broad 
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coalition of all democratic forces is 
required, within which the re 
course to armed struggle to settle 
disputes is abolished, and all rela- 
tions are determined through free 
discussion, free political associ- 
ation, and universal suffrage. Such 
a democratic national coalition 
within each country must include 
all who will fight the Nazis and sub- 
mit to a common discipline, under 
the general world leadership of 
the Anglo-Soviet-American alliance, 
without any discrimination on the 
basis of conflicting ideologies or 
past prejudices. 

Such is the policy of Teheran, the 
only road to quick and complete 
victory and a lasting and prosper- 
ous peace. 


The Cairo Conference and Teheran 


The Cairo Conference of Roose- 
velt, Churchill and Chiang Kai- 
shek set forth the minimum pro- 
gram of expulsion of Japan from 
all territories she has seized, return 
to China of those parts formerly 
hers, and independence for Korea. | 


“With these objects in view, the 
three Allies, in harmony with those 
of the United Nations at war with 
Japan, will continue to persevere in 
the serious and prolonged opera- 
tions necessary to procure the un- 
conditional surrender of Japan.” 


Background to this agreement is 
the cancellation of the unequal 
treaties with China, with renunci- 
ation of all extra-territorial rights, 
and the U.S. policy of independence 
for the Philippine Islands. 

Unanswered are the questions of 
the future status of India, Burma, 
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Indonesia, the Malay States, and 
Indo-China, with a population well 
over five hundred million. Also un- 
answered is the problem of Chinese 
unity against the common enemy. 
For the quickest and least costly 
victory over Japan, we need the 
extension of the principles of Tehe- 
ran to the Pacific. There are two 
great obstacles to this aim, still to 
be overcome. First is the resistance 
in the Kuomintang regime to unity 
with the Chinese Communists; sec- 
ond is the continuing lack of agree- 
ment between Britain and the 
United States on long-term policy 
toward problems of world trade, 
which is a difficulty that extends 
not only to Asia, but to Europe, 
Africa, Latin America, and the 


whole world. 
The New York Times of May 14, 
editorially taking note of the new 


Japanese offensive under the title 
“China in Distress,” after years of 
urging Chungking not to make any 
concessions to the Chinese Com- 
munists, at last recognizes that “the 
greatest aid which China can fur- 
nish to herself is to compose the 
differences between Chungking and 
the Communists.” The Times sees 
finally the disaster threatening 
China and the United States be- 
cause, in the area of the greatest 
Japanese threat, the Eighth Route 
Army and the ten divisions of 
Chungking’s best troops “have been 
facing one another in an armed 
truce and have thus neutralized one 
another.” The Times does not recog- 
nize its own errors in having, for 
years, thrown its influence against 
any settlement between Kuomin- 
tang and Communists in China, and 
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even in the present desperate mo- 
ment it carefully limits its sugges- 
tion for unity “until the war is 
over,” when presumably it will 
again insist that the Chinese Com- 
munists must be exterminated. 
Thus does the fatal policy of “too 
little and too late” continue to ex- 
press itself among some of the most 
influential circles in America and 
China. 

In October, 1942, Mr. Sumner 
Welles, then Under Secretary of 
State, gave me a statement on 
American policy toward China, 
which urged that unity should be 
achieved by conciliation. Doubtless, 
as I then recognized, this was a cor- 
rect statement of American desires. 
But now it must be said openly that 
very little indeed has been done by 
our country to secure the applica- 
tion of that policy. And if nothing 
is done about it, declarations of 
policy have very little effect upon 
the development of events. The 
Times editorials of 1941 and 1942 
urging the suppression of the Com- 
munists had more influence in 
Chungking than did Mr. Welles’ 
statement, which was suppressed by 
the Chungking censorship. Now, at 
the eleventh hour, with the Japa- 
nese advance seriously threatening 
Chungking itself, the time is more 
than ripe for the United States to 
insist that the Chungking govern- 
ment shall put its house in order 
with a real, not a formal, unifica- 
tion of all Chinese fighting forces, 
and their fullest utilization against 
the common enemy. We must once 
and for all put an end to the play- 
ing with the “Red scare,” which, in 
China as everywhere, works for the 
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enemy and against the United 
Nations. 

In the rest of Asia, outside China 
and the Philippines, we have done 
nothing to mobilize the hundreds 
of millions of the population to 
fight on our side. It is clearly in the 
interest of America that this be 
done, with an unequivocal promise 
to all the great Asiatic peoples of 
their independence as a result of 
victory over the Japanese. We can- 
not, however, secure British agree- 
ment to such a policy, unless their 
fears of American post-war trade 
competition can be allayed. The 
British-American trade rivalry is 
today the greatest obstacle to estab- 
lishing the grand strategy for vic- 
tory over Japan in the Pacific. 


How Can We Dissolve the Anglo- 
American Antagonism? 


The main reason why the British 
cling so stubbornly to their obso- 
lete colonial system is not to be 
found in the supposed innate con- 
servatism or incapacity for change 
in the British character. Rather it 
must be seen in the fact that the 
British can see available no other 
instrument to avoid being over- 
whelmed by the gigantic forces of 
American capitalism. In a world of 
free markets as between nations, 
and bereft of their colonial monop- 
oly, British capitalists cannot en- 
visage successful competition with 
their American rivals. This is an 
old fear of the British, but it has 
been multiplied a hundredfold by 
the spectacular expansion of the 
American productive plant during 
the war. Unless this well-founded 
fear of British capital can in some 


way be allayed there is not the 
slightest prospect to dissolve the 
Anglo-American rivalry that is im- 
peding the war effort, that blocks a 
common strategy in Asia, that pre- 
vents the formulation of any con- 
crete long-time policy common to 
both countries. 

Mr. Eric Johnston, in his new 
book, America Unlimited, tells us 
of his recent “Mission to Britain.” 
He says “I am fully convinced that 
there are no insurmountable ob- 
stacles to British-American coopera- 
tion.” Yet he himself put forth a 
policy to the British which, if it is 
followed by our country, does con- 
stitute such an insurmountable ob- 
stacle, even if Mr. Johnston is un- 
conscious of that fact. He told the 
British that Americans were “not 
persuaded” by Churchill’s refusal to 
“preside over the liquidation” of 
the Empire, that America is anti- 
imperialist. Then he told them that 
America is going out for markets, 
that they insist on “free competi- 
tion,” and will have no part of any 
system of division of markets by 
agreement; he insisted that the 
American “regards all powers, in 
government or in business, as sub- 
ject to constant revision—by him- 
self. . . . What this American is in 
America, he will also be in interna- 
tional affairs.” In short, Mr. John- 
ston told the British that what 
share they would have in the world 
markets of the future would be 
what they could hold in unre 
stricted competition with America, 
or what they can maintain with 
their colonial monopoly. 

With all due respect to Mr. John- 
ston’s subjective good intentions, I 
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maintain that this policy toward 
Britain is a disastrous one, which 
will continue to create enormous 
difficulties in the prosecution of the 
war, and which threatens to bring a 
great economic crisis upon the 
world after the war. It is short- 
sighted in respect to America’s true 
national interests. It will prove im- 
possible to maintain. Yet there can 
be no doubt that Mr. Johnston was 
accurately reflecting today’s dom- 
inant opinion of ruling capitalist 
circles in this country. 

I venture to suggest that Britain 
and America must arrive at an 
agreed economic policy for the 


joint development of the world 
markets on a huge scale, ten times 
the size of the pre-war markets, 
based upon the rehabilitation of 
devastated lands and the industrial- 
ization of the undeveloped coun- 


tries of Asia, Africa, the Near East, 
Latin America, and Europe. Since 
this requires free and independent 
peoples everywhere, the colonial 
system must be dismantled as quick- 
ly as possible; but as the colonial 
system is Britain’s main reliance for 
a “place in the sun,” Britain must 
receive compensation by being 
guaranteed a proportionate share in 
these markets, and the play of free 
competition must be limited by this 
agreement, which cannot be “sub- 
ject to constant revision—by [the 
American] himself.” Without such a 
guarantee Britain, as the economi- 
cally weaker power, will under no 
circumstances surrender or relax 
her historical claims to colonial 
monopoly. And that would mean for 
America and for a large part of the 
world that the perspective for a 


vast increase of economic coopera- 
tion would vanish. Failure to arrive 
at some such agreement must even- 
tually result in defeating the hopes 
of Teheran. 


Post-War National Unity 


The most disturbing influence 
against our national unity for vic- 
tory in the war is the expectation 
that peace between nations will be 
the signal for the outbreak of great 
class struggles within the nation. 

War needs, therefore, dictate that 
we shall already now begin to lay 
the foundations for post-war na- 
tional unity, so that this disturbing 
influence may be checked and if 
possible eliminated. 

Our post-war plan is directed to 
achieve national unity for the real- 
ization of the perspectives laid 
down at Teheran. 

That means, first of all, that we 
must find a program that will unite 
the democratic, progressive ma- 
jority of the American people, from 
all classes, and that we shall not 
permit that majority to be split up 
and thus give the opportunity for 
the anti-Teheran forces to rise to 
power. 

Such a program for America can- 
not be a socialist program, because 
there does not exist now in our 
country an actual or potential ma- 
jority support for such a program. 

Adherents of socialism, therefore, 
in order to be effective workers for 
unity within the broad democratic 
majority, must make it clear that 
they do not raise the issue of so- 
cialism in a form and manner 
which can endanger or weaken the 
national unity. They must subor- 
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dinate their socialist convictions, 
in all practical issues, to the com- 
mon program of the majority. 

The United States is the only 
capitalist country in the world to- 
day in which the great majority re- 
jects any proposal for fundamental 
changes in the existing economic 
and social system. It not only re- 
jects socialism in any form, but it 
also sets itself against the trend 
toward state capitalism. Even the 
labor movement, C.I.O. as well as 
A. F. of L., adopts the defense’ of 
“free enterprise,” and demands 
governmental intervention in eco- 
nomic life only to the degree that 
it is demonstratedly required to 
make up for gaps left by the oper- 
ation of private enterprise. 

Eric Johnston has revealed in his 
recent book how he was astonished 
to find British capitalists indiffer- 


ent to this American concept of 


“free enterprise,” and how they 
even grew “angry” with some of 
his propagandizing efforts. He finds 
“the most formidable of the bar- 
riers” to cooperation between the 
two countries in “the difference in 
our respective approach to post-war 
economy—ours from free enterprise 
assumptions, theirs from either gov- 
ernment participation or monopoly 
bases.” He records Lloyd George’s 
admission that his “great mistake” 
as Prime Minister was to try to go 
back to “free enterprise in Eng- 
land” after World War I. “The 
English people do not want it,” said 
Lloyd George. 

It would be well, therefore, for 
Americans to rid themselves of the 
notion that our country is the model 
for all the world with its economic 
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system. All the world wants to copy 
our industrial technique, but no 
other country agrees to our eco- 
nomic system, not even England. 
On this question, America is much 
more isolated than is the Soviet 
Union. Our country stands literally 
alone on the question of “free en- 
terprise.” 

As a matter of cold fact, how- 
ever, as distinguished from ide 
ology, “free enterprise” today is 
merely a synonym for capitalism as 
it exists; and the present stage of 
capitalist development is that of a 
high degree of trustification and 
monopoly, not only of the basic 
economy but even of the channels 
of retail distribution, far exceeding 
in its specific gravity in the total 
national economy that of other 
countries with a higher degree of 
formal state capitalism. “Free en- 
terprise’ means in practice the 
freedom of capital to concentrate 
and centralize itself in ever larger 
units, with a minimum of public 
regulation and control; while in re- 
lation to the world market it signi- 
fies opposition to all measures taken 
by trade rivals to offset the com- 
petitive advantages of American 
mass production. 

It must be clear, however, that 
while we cannot adopt the ideology 
of “free enterprise” into our meth- 
od of thinking, neither can we put 
forth its repudiation as a program 
for the democratic progressive ma- 
jority of the nation. It is an ide 
ology that is shared by the progres- 
sives with the reactionaries. It must 
be accepted as one of the political 
facts of life that the program of the 
democratic progressive majority to 
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which we adhere includes the de- 
fense of “free enterprise,” and that 
we do not challenge this program. 

We must, however, seek to bring 
the program of the democratic ma- 
jority to face more squarely the 
practical problems that must be 
solved, and to deepen that program, 
in such a form and manner which 
will secure a maximum of agree- 
ment and a minimum of opposition 
from both capital and labor, from 
business circles and the working 
classes. That can best be accom- 
plished by concentrating attention 
upon specific problems rather than 
general ones, upon the concrete 
rather than the abstract, upon ac- 
tion rather than philosophy. And, in 
the final analysis, national unity 


must be built on the foundation of 
an economic program which does 
not contradict the prevailing ide- 


ology, yet which is workable in the 
world of reality, and in which con- 
flicting class and national interests 
can be reconciled. 


An Economic Program for National 
Unity and International 
Collaboration 


The starting point for an eco- 
nomic program that meets the re- 
quirements we have noted is to be 
found in the general agreement 
that American economy must oper- 
ate at approximate full capacity in 
the post-war period, that approxi- 
mate full employment of all work- 
ers must be maintained. To accom- 
plish this aim, markets must be 
found for peacetime commodities 
equal to the war market for mili- 
tary goods, and the war market for 
consumption goods must also be re- 
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placed by a civilian peace market 
of equivalent volume. The total 
war market for which a substitute 
must be found is, if we take the 
figures of 1944 as our measure, 
around ninety billion dollars per 
annum. 

It must be noted that under war 
conditions American economy has 
demonstrated such capacity for ex- 
pansion that, despite all restrictions 
upon consumption (such as the al- 
most complete cessation of produc- 
tion of consumers’ durable goods), 
the civilian market is still about as 
large as any previous year of peace, 
if not larger. Since this is so clearly 
a response to war conditions, it 
seems to me that it is not sound to 
speculate that any considerable 
proportion of the replacement for 
the war market will occur spon- 
taneously or automatically with the 
beginning of reconversion. The 
only sound course is to plan for new 
markets, which did not before exist, 
equal in volume to the war market 
which will come to an end. 

Foreign markets demand first at- 
tention for many reasons. Political- 
ly they come first, as a necessary 
instrument for our foreign policy of 
reconciling conflicting interests and 
maintaining peace (although it must 
be noted that, improperly managed, 
our foreign trade may cause a se- 
vere intensification of these .con- 
flicts). Economically they take a pri- 
mary place on account of foreign 
needs, since the rest of the world 
has been impoverished by the war 
that has enriched our country with 
a tremendously expanded economy; 
and because our own first need will 
be a market for machinery and 
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other capital goods of which there 
already will exist a surplus here. 

I have estimated that we require 
new foreign markets of about forty 
billions per annum, above what we 
would obtain in the course of busi- 
ness-as-usual, in order to guarantee 
with any seriousness the continued 
full operation of our economy. 
Orthodox economists have assured 
me that it is quite impossible to 
realize foreign markets of such 
magnitude, but I am unable to ac- 
cept their verdict, since I refuse to 
accept the perspective of mass un- 
employment and economic crisis in 
the post-war period. If such mar- 
kets are necessary to keep our in- 
dustries in operation, then it is 
nonsense to say they cannot be 
realized. 

The champions of “free enter- 
prise” in its extreme form, which 
denies any economic function to 
government, are put to the test on 
this question of foreign markets. 
They must find and organize such 
markets, in time to prevent a great 
post-war economic crisis. If they 
cannot do it by their methods, then 
they must agree to governmental 
intervention which obviously can 
do it. All that is required is the 
same determination with which we 
carry the war to victory. 

America’s extraordinary achieve- 
ments in war production are uni- 
versally cited by business circles as 
a triumph of “the American way 
of life,” of the system of private 
initiative, of our traditional capital- 
ism. Very well, the argument is 
granted. But these achievements 
were on the basis of a governmen- 
tally-organized market, with the 


government itself as customer for 
most of the goods produced. Upon 
what grounds, then, can we say 
that the governmetal organization 
of the necessary foreign market for 
the post-war period would not alse 
be a triumph for “the American 
way of life,” for the “free enter. 
prise” system? 

Our government can, in agree. 
ment with its great allies, and 
drawing into partnership the gov- 
ernments of each territory directly 
involved, set up a series of giant 
industrial development  corpora- 
tions, for the various devastated 
and undeveloped regions of the 
world, Europe, Africa, Asia, Latin 
America. The long-term credits that 
will be required will be no burden 
on America, but on the contrary 
will be an economic relief to us, as 
one of our greatest needs is for 
profitable fields of investment to 
put our vast sums of idle money to 
work. Such projects, underwritten 
by governments, would be the most 
secure of investments; the genius 
of American industrial engineering 
could guarantee their technical suc- 
cess; they would quickly start new 
streams of wealth flowing that 
would greatly exceed the original 
investments, which could be made 
self-liquidating within a generation 
if desired. 

Only America has the potential 
ability to initiate and carry through 
such a program of international 
economic collaboration, which 
could furnish the medium of recon- 
ciliation of clashing special inter- 
ests, of realizing the political pro- 
gram of Teheran for liberation of 
all peoples and a long-time peace. 
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Only American initiative on such 
lines can realize the free collabora- 
tion of nations on the scale needed. 

The necessary expansion of our 
domestic markets on an equal scale 
is more complicated and difficult. 
Yet it is equally necessary if we are 
to avoid a devastating economic 
crisis within a few years after the 
war ends. 

There is never any lack of pur- 
chasing power in the country, as 
some persons mistakenly think, to 
provide a market for everything 
our economy can produce. What 
brings economic crisis is not lack 
of purchasing power in general, but 
its lack at particular points where 
it could be effectively used. The 
problem is not one of creating pur- 
chasing power, but of mobilizing 


that which already exists. 
In the final analysis the needed 


domestic market expansion can 
only be realized by increasing the 
consumption of the masses of the 
population, who are in great major- 
ity wage workers. That requires the 
raising of wage standards to the 
degree that we need a larger do- 
mestic market for maintaining full 
employment and production. 
Higher wage standards, there- 
fore, will be a national aim, a goal 
of public policy, and not merely a 
special interest of the labor union 
movement as_ heretofore. Labor 
unions, in forwarding their special 
aims, will be serving the whole so- 
ciety, and will command a broader 
cooperation of all classes than ever 
before. This cannot, however, be 
reached through the accumulated 
decisions of individual enterprises, 
but only through the simultaneous 
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enforcement of such higher stand- 
ards upon all individual enter- 
prises; ie., by stronger’ trade 
unions, by higher legal minimum 
wage levels, by guaranteed annual 
wages, by applying the rule of 
equal wages to equal work, by in- 
creased earnings commensurate to 
increase of production. Such prob- 
lems must be removed from the 
field of separate individual deci- 
sions and be regulated as questions 
of public policy. 

Let it be quite clear that such an 
expansion of the domestic market 
has in it nothing whatever of so- 
cialism. There is not the slightest 
suggestion of confiscation of wealth, 
nor even of the wartime proposals 
for a limitation upon private in- 
comes of the wealthy classes. On 
the contrary, this policy is consis- 
tent with the fullest possible expan- 
sion of consumption by the 
wealthy, and the accumulation of 
their private incomes above their 
consumption level in whatever 
form they see fit—just so long as it 
is not accumulated in the form of 
unused commodities that would fill 
the warehouses and result in halt- 
ing further production. The eco- 
nomic policy we are proposing has 
only one must, one categorical im- 
perative, in it: That is the uncon- 
ditional demand that we must keep 
all workers employed and all ‘in- 
dustries producing at approximate 
capacity, which means that the 
goods produced must be consumed 
by someone to make way for the 
new production. Strictly speaking, 
this policy could even be operated 
through the systematic destruction 
of surplus goods, replacing war- 
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time destruction with a peacetime 
equivalent, but that is a variant 
against which I would most strong- 
ly argue on political grounds. 

The essential outline of the eco- 
nomic problem is this: That full 
American production will furnish 
a stream of commodities which, 
after satisfying the existing stand- 
ard of living, selling as much 
abroad as possible, providing the 
wealthy classes with everything 
they can possibly consume, and 
making all practical new invest- 
ments—will still provide a large 
and growing surplus which can only 
be disposed of by expanding the 
consumption (purchasing power) of 
the masses of the people who still 
have unsatisfied needs, which are 
mainly the working people. 

This expansion of the domestic 
markets must become even greater 
when our huge exports to the for- 
eign market begin, with the expira- 
tion of the terms of credit, to be 
amortized, and with the flow back 
to America of earned profits on the 
investments. Eventually all our 
exports will flow back to America 
in augmented volume, in the form 
of a flood of goods which must also 
be consumed in one way or an- 
other. 

Finally and over a period of 
years, therefore, the problem of re- 
placing the war market is entirely 
one of expanding America’s con- 
sumption until it is equivalent to 
our entire production. 

America has such tremendous 
productive powers that we will 
surely choke to death with our sur- 
plus goods unless we learn how to 
consume them. The national gullet 


of consumption must be enlarged 
until it equals our scale of produc. 
tion. If we cannot learn how to do 
it under our existing system, then 
there will be no choice but to find 
another system that will balance the 
books. 

We are proposing a policy which, 
if energetically carried out, will 
meet and solve all the most press. 
ing problems of the immediate pe- 
riod, will give a basis for interna- 
tional peace and collaboration, will 
make possible an effective degree 
of unity within the nation with the 
expansion of well-being for all. 


Democracy and National Unity 


Many conflicting views and in- 
terests must learn how to come to- 
gether on the basis of compromise 
in order to build and maintain na- 
tional unity. But there is a line be- 
yond which compromise is not per- 
missible. We cannot compromise 
basic democratic principles without 
seriously damaging our national 
unity and helping Hitler. 

The shameful spectacle of the 
U.S. Senate blocking the Marcan- 
tonio anti-poll tax bill from com- 
ing to a vote is a typical case in 
point. The unholy alliance of poll- 
tax Senators, Dewey Republicans, 
and log-rolling _— politics-as-usual 
Northern Democrats excused their 
crime under the plea that to abolish 
the poll-tax would harm national 
unity because it would anger the 
Southern Bourbons to the point 
where they would refuse to support 
the war. Ten million white and 
Negro workers and farmers are to 
continue to be denied the ballot, 
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because this little gang of political 
blackmailers threatens otherwise to 
sabotage the entire nation. Men 
who could not be elected otherwise 
are thus -continued in office with 
power of veto against the over- 
whelming majority of the nation. 
Such compromise with democratic 
principles is the deadliest enemy of 
American national unity. 

So also with the whole Jim Crow 
system, the systematic violation of 
the U.S. Constitution by denial of 
equal citizenship to Negro Ameri- 
cans, their segregation in the Army, 
the housing and public places; the 
denial of equal economic opportu- 
nity; their special exploitation and 
oppression. The Jim Crow system 
is the outgrowth of the ideology of 
“white supremacy” which is just as 
shameful and dangerous for Amer- 
ica as Hitler’s identical racialism 


proved to be for Germany and the 
world. Jim Crow must go if Amer- 
ica is to stand. 

A direct importation from Nazi 


Germany is the spreading poison 
of anti-Semitism in America. Every- 
one who spreads anti-Semitism is 
enlisted in Hitler’s fifth column. 
Anti-Semitism is a crime that must 
be outlawed as a measure of Amer- 
ican national security. 
Anti-Communism, the doctrine of 
Hitler’s “Antikomintern” organiza- 
tion, is the most deadly of all Hit- 
ler’s poisons because it has pene- 
trated American society most deep- 
ly. We have the extraordinary spec- 
tacle of Americans who call them- 
selves liberal, who would consider 
it outrageous to be called upon to 
be either Catholic or anti-Catholic, 
to be either Semitic or anti-Semitic, 
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to be either Negro or anti-Negro, 
but who still consider it the most 
natural thing in the world that they 
and everyone else must be classified 
either as Communist or anti-Com- 
munist—and by anti-Communist 
understand the support of the pub- 
lic boycott of all even suspected of 
Communist opinions, their exclusion 
from public employment and even 
from private industry, the dealing 
with Communist opinions as a kind 
of crime. 

The anti-Communist doctrine is 
justified by those who claim to be 
liberals by analogy to the question 
of the Nazis. All decent persons 
must be anti-Nazi, and anyone who 
is not must be considered an enemy 
of mankind, to be exterminated or 
at least locked up indefinitely. That 
is why we are making war, to 
cleanse the earth of Nazis and all 
their friends. But it is very danger- 
ous for anyone to extend this to 
justify being anti-Catholic, or anti- 
Semitic, or anti-Negro, or anti- 
Communist. For that would lead 
toward the conclusion that America 
must also exterminate the Catho- 
lics, the Jews, the colored races, and 
the Communists from the world. 
That is somewhat too big an order 
even for America! 

Catholics are an important mi- 
nority in America, and a majority 
of several countries we very much 
need as friends; the Jews have al- 
ways made important contributions 
to human progress, and gave the 
western world its chief religion; the 
colored races happen to be a con- 
siderable majority of the human 
race, and the Communists just 
“happen” to be our most important 
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allies in this war. Even considered 
from the most narrowly practical 
viewpoint, all these anti-ideologies, 
whether anti-Catholic, anti-Semitic, 
anti-colored races, or anti-Commu- 
nist, are the most dangerous and 
stupid mistakes for Americans. And 
they violate our best American 
tradition and philosophy as well as 
our basic law; they violate Chris- 
tian ethics, as well as all oiher 
ethical principles that recognize the 
brotherhood of man. They are im- 
moral as well as unprofitable. 

If America wants to play a lead- 
ing role in the world, we must de- 
feat all these anti-democratic doc- 
trines and practices; and we must 
retire from public life, and especial- 
ly from all dealings with our part- 
ners in the United Nations, all per- 
sons who are incurably afflicted 
with these divisive ideologies. 


The 1944 Elections—for Unity 
or Disunity? 


Our country is entering the cru- 
cial hours of the war, our soldiers 
entering decisive battles for the 
first time, with a national election 
on our hands. 

We are the only great nation with 
such a rigid Constitution that elec- 
tions come at set intervals without 
regard to the actual problems with 
which the nation is confronted. 

In this, as in so many other mat- 
ters, we must take our world as we 
find it and do the best we can. Cer- 
tainly we cannot take time out from 
the war to amend our Constitution, 
which would be more difficult than 
handling the election. 

It is no use pretending, however, 
that the necessity to conduct elec- 
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tions this year is anything less than 
a dangerous strain on the national 
unity required for victory. 

If the 1944 elections are carried 
through in the usual American 
spirit of recklessness, abandon, and 
irresponsibility, as a wild scramble 
for power, then indeed the result 
may be fatal to our hopes for early 
victory and a lasting peace. 

The spirit of partisanship is today 
a most costly luxury which America 
cannot afford. Our problem is how 
to subdue and control the spirit of 
partisanship, how to conduct a na- 
tional election in the spirit of na- 
tional unity. It is not an easy task. 

Our country faced a similar prob- 
lem in 1864. Lincoln then decided, 
against his personal inclination and 
the demand of his enemies, to ac- 
cept the Presidential nomination 
and to transform the electoral strug- 
gle from a source of disunity in the 
nation into a means for reuniting 
the nation. He rose above party 
lines without conceding an inch to 
his opponents in matters of prin- 
ciple. He braved the anger of his 
own partisan supporters, to substi- 
tute the Union coalition for the Re- 
publican ticket and take the Union 
Southerner, Johnson, as his running 
mate. He subordinated everything 
to national unity and the national 
interest. 

Roosevelt today faces a situation 
extraordinarily similar to _ that 
which was faced by Lincoln eighty 
years ago. 

Can Roosevelt help the nation to 


- unity and victory by conceding the 


demands of Republicans and the dis- 
loyal Democrats that he announce 
his retirement? 
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A moment’s thought reveals that 
such a step would be a disaster for 
our country. Our enemies in the 
war would be encouraged to new 
efforts, our allies in the war would 
have deep misgivings, and our own 
country would be launched upon an 
uncharted sea of uncontrolled fac- 
tionalism. 

That is why the demand for 
Roosevelt to succeed himself has 
swept the Democratic Party so com- 
pletely as to silence even most of 
the disloyal Democrats who have 
sabotaged the President’s program. 
That is why the labor movement is 
almost unanimously demanding 
Roosevelt as candidate. That is why 
“Republicans for Roosevelt” clubs 
are springing up all over the coun- 
try. That is why this convention 
will support Roosevelt. 

This election must not be left in 
the hands of the old party machines 
of professional politicians. The ex- 
traordinary emergency in which our 
country finds itself calls for an ex- 
traordinary manner of handling the 
election, that it may be _ trans- 
formed from a threat against na- 
tional unity into a means of uniting 
the nation on a higher level. 

We must learn how to rise above 
and dissolve old divisions and preju- 
dices, we must achieve fraterniza- 
tion of former enemies, we must 
cross the old party lines, we must 
subdue the class antagonisms, we 
must dissolve the ancient feud be- 
tween New Dealers and Old Deal- 
ers, we must weld a deeper unity of 
patriotic Americans than has been 
seen for generations. We must dem- 
onstrate that it is unprofitable for 
any candidate to display extreme 
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partisanship; we must slap down the 
loud-mouthed demagogue, expose 
the wily maneuverer, retire the old 
machine politicians to the back- 
ground, and begin to bring forward 
a new type of people’s leadership. 

The people, and especially the 
largest part of the people, which is 
“labor,” must build their own or- 
ganizations for political action, be- 
ginning in the neighborhoods and 
wards, extending to districts, towns, 
and cities, to the states and the na- 
tion as a whole. These organizations 
sheuld be nonpartisan, taking their 
stand on issues and judging candi- 
dates on their merits without regard 
to party labels. 

That is the road to victory in the 
war and a people’s victory in the 
election. The program of Teheran, 
the prospects for victory and a last- 
ing peace, are at stake. Never has 
there been a greater challenge to 
the American people or a greater 
opportunity. 


The Position of the Communists 


This Convention of American 
Communists, in confirmation of the 
deep seriousness of our program 
and perspective for national unity, 
renounces all aims of partisan ad- 
vancement for ourselves. We have 
dissolved the Communist Party, and 
we are now forming a new non- 
party organization through which 
we expect to contribute to the com- 
mon cause of the progressive ma- 
jority of the American people. We 
will participate in political life as 
independents, through the _ estab- 
lished party organizations of our 
progressive associates, without com- 
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mitting ourselves to any party label. 
We will judge issues and men on 
their merits. 

We remain an organization of 
Communists, of American men and 
women who hold that the principles 
of scientific socialism, of Marxism, 
have an indispensable contribution 
to make to our own nation. We will 
not permit, however, that any strug- 
gle over the question of socialism, 
for or against, shall be allowed to 
divide the progressive majority of 
the American people, who must be 
kept united on the road of democ- 
racy and progress at all costs. 

We are not retreating, we are ad- 
vancing. We are advancing with the 
great majority of humanity to the 
cleansing of Hitlerism and its allies 
from the face of the earth. We are 
advancing with the majority of 
Americans to a more democratic 
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and progressive America. We are 
advancing closer to the majority of 
the American people by bringing 
them a new and better understand- 
ing of our role as a sector in their 
ranks. We are advancing a clearer 
understanding of what is socialism 
by the very act of removing the is- 
sue as the center of political strug- 
gles today. We are advancing in the 
strength of our own ranks, as wit- 
nessed by the successful recruiting 
of more than 22,000 new members 
in the very weeks of most intense 
political discussion leading to the 
historic decision to dissolve the 


Communist Party, and by this pres- 
ent convention to set up a new or- 
ganization that will grow much 
stronger in the time ahead. We stand 
firmly on the program of Teheran, 
which is America’s program for war 
and peace. 








NATIONAL UNITY FOR VICTORY, 
SECURITY AND A DURABLE PEACE 


(Resolution adopted by the National Convention of the Communist Political 
Association on the Report of Earl Browder) 


AMERICA now enters the most 
2. decisive phase of the war. The 
crucial Anglo-American invasion of 
Western Europe is under way. Hit- 
lerite Germany and its satellites can 
be quickly crushed as_ the 
mighty onslaught of blows now be- 
ing organized from the West and 
South are fully developed and co- 
ordinated with those from the East. 
For the historic offensives of the 
Red Army, together with the pow- 
erful blows of the British and Amer- 
ican airmen, the successes of the 
Mediterranean campaigns, and the 
heroic struggles of the partisans in 
Yugoslavia, Greece, France, and Po- 
land have brought the Nazi mon- 
ster to the verge of catastrophe. 
While in the Pacific area the impor- 
tant advances of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can forces, coupled with the valiant 
struggles of the Chinese people, 
have brought about a favorable 
turn in the war against militarist 
Japan. However, heavy and de- 
cisive battles still lie ahead. Fas- 
cism is severely wounded, but not 
yet destroyed. Unity and the su- 
preme military effort of all the 
United Nations, emulating the epic 
role of the Soviet Union, are neces- 
sary to shorten the war and to 
guarantee victory. 

2. The attainment of full coali- 
tion warfare by the Allies will has- 
ten victory and pave the way now 
for the close and friendly coopera- 


tion of the anti-Hitlerite coalition 
to secure a lasting peace and or- 
derly post-war reconstruction. 
Therefore, the road ahead toward 
the complete military destruction of 
Hitlerism and the Axis, toward the 
security of America and all of the 
United Nations, the way to abolish 
the “scourge and terror of war for 
many generations,” lies in the time- 
ly realization of the historic con- 
cords of Moscow and Teheran. It 
depends on the rapid fulfillment of 
the military decisions of these epic 
conferences, as well as the Cairo 
agreement. It rests upon the pro- 
gressive unfoldment of the politi- 
cal accords to advance the libera- 
tion of Nazi-occupied Europe and to 
bring about a democratic family of 
nations. Above all, it rests upon 
the continued, firmer, and long- 
range collaboration of the U.S.A., 
the U.S.S.R., and Britain as the 
leading coalition of the United Na- 
tions. And this, too, is the way to 
enhance America’s great and con- 
structive role in world affairs, its 
progressive destiny. 

3. To hasten victory and to real- 
ize the objectives of Teheran it is 
essential to strengthen national 
unity on the home front now and 
for after the war. The broadest 
unity and cooperative relations 
must be established among all pa- 
triotic forces ranging from Com- 
munists, laborites, and independents 
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to Democrats and Republicans. All 
ideological, political, and religious 
differences must be subordinated to 
welding a stronger national unity 
for the common national interest, 
for victory over fascism and a 
durable peace. Everything must be 
done now to rally wider nationwide 
support around our Commander-in- 
Chief in behalf of our nation’s war 
policies, and to unmask and rout the 
appeasers and pro-fascists. Greater 
cooperation and the mobilization of 
all forces must be achieved on ‘the 
political and production fronts to 
aid in carrying through the Allied 
invasion of Europe, to speed the de- 
feat of the Hitlerite and Japanese 
imperialists. Everything, including 
the national election campaign, must 
be geared to winning the war. 
Everything, including post-war 
planning, must be directed toward 
advancing victory and consolidat- 
ing the unity within and among the 
United Nations now and for the 
post-war. 

4. The 1944 elections are the most 
important Presidential and Congres- 
sional elections since those of 1864. 
The course of the war, the unity 
and fate of the nation are at stake 
in its outcome. The decisive issues 
in these fateful elections are: the 
victory program of our Government 
and Commander-in-Chief; Teheran 
and the firmest unity of the Ameri- 
can-Soviet-British Coalition; the na- 
tional unity and security of the 
United States; full production and 
maximum employment; safeguard- 
ing the welfare and democratic 
liberties of the American people, of 
the veterans, the workers, the farm- 
ers, the Negro people, the youth, 
and small business. 
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All alignments are taking place 
around these interrelated issues, 
around the cardinal question of win- 
ning the war and securing a durable 
peace. The majority of the Ameri- 
can people support the President 
and the nation’s victory policy. The 
most consistent win-the-war forces 
are to be found in the ranks of la- 
bor and in the broad democratic 
and people’s movement. And labor, 
especially, is displaying growing ac- 
tivity and political influence. These 
progressive forces, together with the 
win-the-war pro-Roosevelt forces in 
the Democratic Party, form the most 
dependable and widest base of the 
supporters of the Government and 
victory in the 1944 elections. 

However, the camp of national 
unity is not yet a single and a united 
coalition. An important section of 
the win-the-war camp are members 
and followers of the Republican 
Party, while millions of other Amer- 
ican citizens are independent in 
their party affiliation and vote. 
These forces have not yet been 
fully and effectively brought into 
the national victory coalition. But 
most serious is the inadequate unity 
of action between the C.I.O. and 
the A. F. of L., the continued di- 
vision within the labor movement 
brought about and fostered by Woll, 
Hutcheson, Dubinsky and John L. 
Lewis. This is the single greatest 
obstacle toward more solidly unit- 
ing the nation and securing victory 
for the win-the-war forces in the 
1944 elections. 

The appeasers and defeatists are 
endeavoring to use the elections to 
prolong the war, to bring about a 
compromise peace with Nazism- 
fascism and to establish a pro-fas- 
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cist government within the United 
States. These un-American forces 
are a minority, but they are power- 
ful and bold. They threaten victory 
in the elections and the war. Led 
by du Pont-Hearst-McCormick and 
Patterson, they are operating on the 
electoral field primarily through the 
reactionary Hoover - Taft - Vanden- 
berg-Dewey machine of the Repub- 
lican Party, and the Reynolds- 
Wheeler wing of the Democratic 
Party. They are likewise using such 
treacherous fifth-column groups as 
the America First Party, Peace Now 
and the Coughlinites, and Trotsky- 
ites, as well as the reactionary anti- 
Soviet circles among the Social- 
Democrats. 

These obstructionist and defeat- 
ist elements dominate and influence 
a powerful bi-partisan bloc in Con- 
gress which impedes the govern- 


ment’s war program. They mask 
their treasonable activities and have 


acquired considerable strength 
through their skillful manipulation 
of partisan and sectional interests, 
through fostering disunity in the 
labor movement and the nation, 
through their appeals to religious, 
national and _ ‘racial prejudices, 
through violent anti-Communist, 
anti-Soviet and anti-British baiting, 
and through their demagogic play 
upon existing wartime economic 
strains and difficulties which they 
themselves have accentuated by 
their obstruction of the Adminis- 
tration’s economic stabilization pro- 
gram. 

To guarantee victory in the 1944 
elections it is necessary for all pa- 
triotic Americans to steer a firm 
course of national unity, of common 
action, to speed the prosecution of 
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the war, to ensure the continuance 
of Roosevelt’s leadership and anti- 
Axis policies, and to secure the elec- 
tion of a victory Congress, support- 
ing the President, dedicated to the 
program of Teheran and representa- 
tive of the entire coalition of na- 
tional unity. It is necessary for the 
people to insist that an end shall 
be put to all partisan policies and 
conflicts and that a resolute struggle 
shall be waged against all defeatist 
and negotiated peace groups and ac- 
tivities. And it is supremely imper- 
ative to advance labor’s political 
organization, its united activity and 
its active collaboration with all 
other patriotic forces, irrespective 
of party labels. 

5. To reinforce national unity in 
the approaching climax of the war 
and to create the internal conditions 
for establishing national unity in the 
post-war period it is necessary to 
secure maximum production, jobs 
and social security, and to strength- 
en American democracy. 

(a) For this purpose, it is essen- 
tial to adopt a post-war economic 
program to approximate the levels 
of wartime production and full em- 
ployment. Such a program should 
embrace the President’s Bill of 
Economic Rights which, if adopted 
and carried into life, could provide 
the basis for economic well-being 
and a prolonged period of national 
unity under our present system of 
private enterprise. Whereas the 
bulk of the American people are 
not yet convinced of the need for a 
more radical solution of our social 
and economic problems through 
large-scale nationalization of indus- 
tries or through the establishment 
of socialism, all patriotic forces, in- 
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cluding the adherents of socialism, 
can and must bend every effort to 
promote the maximum of economic 
security, production and employ- 
ment that can and must be achieved 
under capitalism. 

The nation can and must be 
united to bring about the expansion 
of domestic and foreign markets, 
and of production and employment, 
now made possible through realiz- 
ing the great prospects of security 
and economic welfare opened up by 
Teheran. Private enterprise should 
be given full opportunity to cope 
with the problems of production and 
jobs. But to attain maximum em- 
ployment and production in the 
post-war, it will be necessary to 
bring about a rapid and substantial 
increase in the purchasing power 
of the American people. It will 
require government and_  indus- 


try planning for the extension of 
foreign trade and the granting of 


extensive long-term credits, ad- 
vanced or underwritten by the gov- 
ernment for the economic recon- 
struction of Europe, Asia, Latin 
America and Africa. It will also 
require that those policies and prac- 
tices of the monopolies and inter- 
national cartels which stand in the 
way of expanding production and 
world markets, which oppose the 
national interest and endanger 
world peace, shall be fought and 
curbed. 

(b) Furthermore, it is necessary to 
adopt a special program which, on 
the basis of fully meeting the vital 
needs of war production, can ade- 
quately cope with the rising prob- 
lems involved in changes in war 
schedules and in the process of re- 
conversion. During this period, sub- 
ject to military requirements, the 
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government should follow a policy 
enabling private enterprise to rapid- 
ly reconvert, with special aid to ag- 
riculture and small business. But 
private industry must accept the 
goal of approximate full employ- 
ment and the national policy that 
where and when it fails to attain 
this, to that extent the government 
must assume the responsibiilty to 
do so. Without such a positive and 
responsible approach on the part of 
government, industry and labor, na- 
tional unity cannot be established 
or maintained in the post-war. In 
order to meet the difficulties and 
hardships that will inevitably arise 
as a result of dislocations during 
the period of reconversion, it is es- 
sential to protect the interests of la- 
bor and the veterans, Negro and 
white, women and men. Toward 
this end it is necessary to improve 
and extend the system of federal 
social insurance, veterans’ aid and 
rehabilitation; enforce trade union 
standards in all industries; establish 
effective price control and ration- 
ing; develop an adequate public 
works and housing program; and 
give labor full and adequate rep- 
resentation in the Government and 
all agencies responsible for recon- 
version and production. 

(c) To consolidate the unity of 
the nation now and in the post-war, 
to preserve American democracy, it 
is equally urgent and necessary to 
rally and unite the American people 
to safeguard the Bill of Rights from 
reaction and fascism, and to defend 
and extend all democratic liberties. 
Toward this end it is necessary to 
counteract and wipe out all forms 
and manifestations of anti-Semitism, 
Jim Crow, anti-Catholicism and 
Red-baiting. It is imperative to abol- 
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ish the poll tax and all restrictions 
on the right of franchise of Ameri- 
can servicemen and civilians. It is 
essential to guarantee that all serv- 
icemen are assured full opportu- 
nity to vote in the 1944 elections. It is 
vital to liquidate all discrimination 
against the Negro people. It is es- 
sential to defend the rights of la- 
bor, particularly the right to organ- 
ize and bargain collectively. Above 
all, it is necessary to vigilantly com- 
bat and rout the pro-fascists and de- 
featists, to outlaw the fifth column 
and to prohibit all negotiated peace 
and other treasonable propaganda 
and activity. 

6. To further strengthen the na- 
tional war effort, the unity of the 
nation and orderly progress in the 
post-war, it is essential to build a 
stronger labor and democratic mass 
movement. For the camp of national 
unity, which is composed of the pa- 
triotic forces of all classes, from 
the working people to the capitalist, 
rests and depends upon the work- 
ing class, the backbone and driving 
force of the nation and its win-the- 
war coalition. Therefore, the con- 
solidation of national unity now 
and after the war requires the 
strengthening of the nation’s most 
consistent and democratic bulwark. 
It requires the further organization 
of the unorganized and the building 
of the trade unions into still more 
powerful defenders of the nation 
and the democratic liberties and eco- 
nomic rights of the working class 
and people. It requires the exten- 
sion of labor’s united action on the 
political and economic fronts, partic- 
ularly the unity of action of the A. 
F. of L., the C.I.O. and Railroad 
Brotherhoods. It requires the most 
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resolute development of labor’s po- 
litical initiative and influence, with 
labor’s full and adequate participa- 
tion in the Government. Likewise, 
it makes most urgent the task of 
forging the common action of all 
anti-fascists, including the Commu- 
nists, of strengthening the ties be- 
tween labor and the other sectors 
of the democratic population. Fur- 
ther, it makes necessary the build- 
ing of all the mass organizations 
of the people, not only of the work- 
ers but also of the veterans, the 
women, the Negroes, the farmers, 
the youth and the nationality 
groups. 

7. At this fateful moment in the 
history of our country and the 
world, we Communists, as patriotic 
Americans, renew our sacred pledge 
to the nation to subordinate every- 
thing to win the war and to destroy 
fascism. We dedicate all of our ef- 
forts and resources to help realize 
the promises and perspectives of 
Teheran, to speed victory over Hit- 
lerism and the Axis, to forge a dur- 
able peace, to promote democracy, 
security and social progress. To- 
ward this end we shall redouble 
our activity to forge national and 
labor unity, and to advance the 
unity of the anti-Hitlerite states and 
peoples, including the international 
cooperation of labor. And to en- 
hance our contributions to our coun- 
try and people, we shall resolutely 
endeavor to strengthen the patriotic 
and vanguard role, influence and 
base of our organization; further 
master the advanced science of the 
working class, scientific socialism, 
and steadfastly carry forward the 
great democratic traditions of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson and Lincoln. 








PREAMBLE TO THECONSTI1TUTION OF THE 
COMMUNIST POLITICAL ASSOCIATION 


(Adopted by the National Convention, May 21, 1944) 


HE Communist Political Asso- 

ciation is a non-party organiza- 
tion of Americans which, «basing 
itself upon the working class, car- 
ries forward the traditions of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Paine, Jackson 
and Lincoln, under the changed 
conditions of modern industrial so- 
ciety. 

It seeks effective application of 
democratic principles to the solu- 
tion of the problems of today, as an 
advanced sector of the democratic 
majority of the American people. 

It upholds the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the United States Con- 
stitution and its Bill of Rights, and 
the achievements of American de- 
mocracy, against all the enemies of 
popular liberties. 

It is shaped by the needs of the 
nation at war, being formed in the 
midst of the greatest struggle of all 
history; it recognizes that victory 
for the free peoples over fascism 
will open up new and more favor- 
able conditions for progress; it 
looks to the family of free nations, 
led by the great coalition of demo- 
cratic capitalist and socialist states, 
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to inaugurate an era of world peace, 
expanding production and economic 
well-being, and the liberation and 
equality of all peoples regardless 
of race, creed or color. 

It adheres to the principles of sci- 
entific socialism, Marxism, the 
heritage of the best thought of hu- 
manity and of a hundred years ex- 
perience of the labor movement, 
principles which have proved to be 
indispensable to the national exist- 
ence and independence of every na- 
tion; it looks forward to a future 
in which, by democratic choice of 
the American people, our own 
country will solve the problems 
arising out of the contradiction be- 
tween the social character of pro- 
duction and its private ownership, 
incorporating the lessons of the 
most fruitful achievements of all 
mankind in a form and manner 
consistent with American tradition 
and character. 

For the advancement of these 
aims, the Communist Political As- 
sociation establishes the basic laws 
of its organization in the following 
Constitution. 








THREE YEARS OF THE SOVIET 
NATIONAL-LIBERATION WAR 


BY A. LANDY 


I 


E third anniversary of the 
Soviet-German hostilities occurs 
at the beginning of the final stage 
of clearing the Nazis from Soviet 
soil and the full merging of the 
blows against Hitler from East, West 
and South. Three years ago, when 
Hitler’s legions treacherously fell 
upon the Soviet Unicn, they opened 
a stage in the Nazi drive for world 
conquest which, by virtue of the 
scale of operations, the size and 
strength of the opposing forces and 
the quantity and quality of the 
military equipment involved, made 
the Soviet-German conflict the most 
titanic war in all history. From the 
first day of the attack, Hitler threw 
fhe main forces of the military 
might available to him into this 
struggle, and they hav2 been tied 
down on the Eastern Front ever 
since. Together with his vassals, 
Hitler had mustered at least 260 
divisions against the Soviet Union, 
twice as large an army as the Ger- 
mans and their allies had had on 
the Russo-German front in the First 
World War. 
After three years, the struggle has 
now entered its final stage under 


conditions that make possible the 
complete rout and defeat of Hitler 
this year. These conditions were 
created by the succession of Soviet 
victories which began in the im- 
mortal ruins of Stalingrad and, re- 
suming in the summer of 1943, rose 
to a joyous crescendo for ten straight 
months until April of this year. 
Without regard for the seasons, the 
Red Army smashed ahead in a con- 
tinuous offensive which finally 
brought it to the Rumanian and 
Czechoslovak frontiers and even 
carried it into Rumania in pursuit 
of the fascist enemy. During this 
time, it advanced westward from 
500 to 688 miles, recapturing more 
than 65,000 localities and liberating 
more than 310,000 square miles—all 
but a quarter of the Soviet territory 
seized by Hitler. In the concluding 
phase alone of this offensive, which 
finally cleared the Nazis out of the 
vital Ukraine, the Red Army in- 
flicted on Hitler’s armies the great- 
est debacle in men and material 
ever suffered by the Wehrmacht. 
There could be no mistake about 
the far-reaching significance of these 
victories for the further develop- 
ment of the whole war. The entire 
world could see that they provided 
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the opportunities for the complete 
defeat of Hitler this year. Reflecting 
the general American reaction to 
these sensational achievements, 
Marquis Childs wrote from Wash- 
ington in the New York Post of 
April 18: 


“The extent of the sweep has been 
far greater than military planners 
had foreseen. It has, in fact, renewed 
the hope that the war in Europe can 
be brought to an end in 1944, there- 
by offsetting the pessimism of six 
weeks ago when Churchill, Roose- 
velt and others gloomily talked of 
‘some time in 1945... .’ At the 
Teheran Conference Marshal Stalin 
gave his allies a preview of his plans 
for the coming year. They were most 
impressive. The performance, how- 
ever, has far exceeded the promise. 
The hard-pressed Nazis have had to 
draw on military manpower from 
Western Europe although they have 
made every effort to conceal that 
fact from their own people.” 


Even the New York World-Tele- 
gram, in a generally anti-Soviet edi- 
torial of April 19, declared that the 
Red Armies had now “opened the 
way to final allied victory.” 

This was also the opinion of the 
Soviet press. The Soviet journal 
The War and the Working Class, for 
example, wrote on April 20: 


“It is hardly possible to imagine 
a more favorable combination of 
conditions for striking the final 
blow at Germany than the situation 
which now exists as a result of the 
victorious operations of the Red 
Army.” 


These operations also eliminated 
the circumstances which hitherto 
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have made it possible to obscure 
and misrepresent the real strategic 
nature of this final and necessarily 
combined blow. They made it pos. 
sible for all to see clearly that it 
was not just an urgent means of 
saving the Soviet Union but the in- 
dispensable strategy of all the Allies 
for crushing their common enemy. 
Driving the Nazis out of Soviet ter- 
ritory still in Hitler’s hands is a 
problem which, as Stalin stated so 
clearly in his last May Day Order, 
the Red Army is solving effectively 
by itself, with all due acknowledge. 
ment for the aid given by the Anglo- 
American Allies. But to deliver the 
final blow, it is necessary to crush 
the “wounded German beast in its 
own lair.” The solution of this prob- 
lem, however, is more difficult than 
driving Hitler out of the Soviet 
Union and can only be achieved by 
the coordinated efforts of the United 
States, Great Britain and the Soviet 
Union striking a combined blow. 
By May 3, the Nazis themselves 
conceded that this blow was just 
about ready to fall. The Nazi radio, 
which throughout April had been 
speculating on the date of the in- 
vasion, finally announced that all 
their hopes for splitting the coali- 
tion were now at an end. 
According to a May 3 London dis- 
patch by United Press correspond- 
ent Robert Dowson: “The German 
transocean news agency declared in 
a broadcast to the continent that 
there no longer is any prospect of 
a break in the Anglo-American- 
Russian Alliance and that Germany 
is braced for climactic land battles 
in the East and West. The invasion 
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and the final battle in the East will 
take place shortly. . . . Nobody in 
Berlin has the slightest illusions 
about a compromise peace.” The 
same day, Prime Minister Churchill, 
welcoming Empire Premiers. to 
their conference in London, told 
them they were here “in the most 
deadly climax in the conflict of the 
nations.” And Pravda on May 2, 
editorializing on Stalin’s May Day 
Order, spoke of the “historical Or- 
der . . . published on the eve of 
decisive battles in which blows 
from the East, West and South will 
merge into one mortal blow at the 
fascist beast. . . .” 

And in fact, the expectation of 
invasion in England and America 
reached such a high degree of ten- 
sion during the months of April 
and May that the New York Herald 
Tribune of May 2, commenting on 


this, wrote: “No one can escape this 
concentration of mood on the single 
instant for which all are waiting. 
The invasion is a great fact in all 
our lives.” 

During the latter part of April 
the press and radio in England and 


America engaged in continuous 
speculation on the probable date of 
D-Day. April and May also saw 
the most intense and sustained air 
offense against Nazi-held western 
Europe and the Reich in the history 
of the war, with the attacks passing 
from strategic bombing of indus- 
tries to operational bombing of rail- 
ways, generally understood to be a 
preliminary to land assault. In ad- 
dition, measures were taken re- 
stricting diplomatic mail, as well as 
telegrams and travel from England, 
still further strengthening the im- 
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pression that the invasion of the 
Continent was imminent. 

At the same time, the Red Army 
utilized the lull following the end 
of its continuous advance on April 
12 to prepare for its final and great- 
est offensive of the war which will 
clear the Nazis entirely out of the 
Soviet Union and merge with the 
Anglo-American blows from the 
West and South to crush Hitler 
once and for all. The whole experi- 
ence of three years of war had dem- 
onstrated that the main thing for 
victory is not to give Hitler a 
chance to recover from the blows 
suffered at the hands of the Red 
Army. The Red Army has been 
winning because it always struck at 
the enemy in good time and at the 
right moment, taking advantage of 
his weakened condition, giving him 
no time to recover. This happened 
in the Soviet counter-offensive at 
Moscow in the winter of 1941, the 
rout of the Germans at Stalingrad 
between September, 1942, and Feb- 
ruary 2, 1943, and the offensive of 
July, 1943, which continued with- 
out respite for ten whole months. 
This is also the prerequisite for the 
success of the combined blow of the 
Anglo-Soviet-American Allies. 


II 


The third anniversary of the 
Soviet-German conflict registers the 
fact that Germany has lost the war, 
although the final and most difficult 
stage in the destruction of the mor- 
tally wounded Nazi beast is still 
ahead. The whole course of the Red 
Army’s three-year struggle has 
prepared this historic fact on which 
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hinges the democratic and progres- 
sive future of all peoples and states. 
What was this course? What prob- 
lems did it raise? And what changes 
and new relations did it produce? 
The Nazis invaded the Soviet 
Union and advanced in three suc- 
cessive waves, in the summer of 
1941, the summer of 1942 and the 
summer of 1943. By December 6, 
1941, they had reached the outskirts 
of Moscow, where the Red Army 
struck back and forced the Germans 
to begin their retreat. By July, 1942, 
the Nazis regained the initiative, 
reaching the high-water mark of 
their advance in August before the 
gates of Stalingrad. The Battle of 
Stalingrad, which began in Septem- 
ber, 1942, and continued to Febru- 
ary 2, 1943, ended with the historic 
victory of the Red Army which 


marked the turning point of the 


whole war. On July 5, 1943, the 
Nazis launched their final and short- 
lived summer offensive which was 
smashed by the Red Army within 
one week, following which the Red 
Army entered upon its own con- 
tinuous, ten-month-long advance. 

During the year 1942, the Soviet 
Union’s epic resistance gave Eng- 
land fhe chance to recover and re- 
arm. And in 1943, by smashing 
Hitler’s last and most ambitious 
summer offensive, the Red Army 
facilitated the collapse of Italy and 
its unconditional surrender, having 
made it impossible for Hitler to an- 
swer Mussolini’s call for help fol- 
lowing the Anglo-American invasion 
of Sicily of that year. 

The common struggle against Hit- 
ler brought England, America and 
the Soviet Union together. On July 
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12, 1941, an Anglo-Soviet Agree. 
ment was signed which, as Molotoy 
said “frustrated Hitler’s plans of 
dividing his adversaries and Hit- 
ler’s hopes of combating each one 
of them separately.” The Three 
Power Conference which followed 
in Moscow arranged for armaments 
and war materials to be sent to the 
Soviet Union by England and Amer- 
ica. In April, 1942, a full Twenty- 
Year Treaty was signed between 
Great Britain and the Soviet Union. 
And on June 11 of that year, an 
American-Soviet Master Lend-Lease 
Agreement was concluded by Roose- 
velt and Molotov in Washington. 
Thus, the foundations for the coa- 
lition were laid with the purpose of 
waging coalition warfare for the 
earliest defeat of the common en- 
emy. On the same day that Roose- 
velt and Molotov signed the Lend- 
Lease Agreement, they also agreed 
on “the urgent tasks of creating a 
Second Front in Europe in 1942.” 
The fulfillment of these tasks was 
plainly the key to the common vic- 
tory. But four months later when 
the Nazi armies had already ad- 
vanced 900 miles into Russia and, 
with the wheat of the Ukraine and 
the mineral resources of the Don 
Basin in their hands, were hammer- 
ing at Stalingrad and threatening 
the Caucasian oil fields, these tasks 
had still not been taken in hand. 
On October 4, 1942, Stalin was 
compelled to declare that “the aid 
of the Allies to the Soviet Union has 
so far been little effective. In order 
to amplify and improve this aid, 
only one thing is required; that the 
Allies fulfill their obligations fully 
and on time.” And a month later, 
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on November 6, estimating the 
state of the war, Stalin insisted that 
had a Second Front existed, the ad- 
vances of the German army in 1942 
would have been impossible and 
that, instead of being able to hurl 
all their reserves onto the Eastern 
Front without risk to themselves, 
the Nazis would have been on the 
verge of disaster in the summer of 
that year. In other words, had full 
coalition warfare been carried out, 
compelling the Nazis to fight on two 
fronts, they could have been 
smashed one year after Hitler’s in- 
vasion of the Soviet Union. 

The invasion of Africa by the An- 
glo-American forces in November, 
1942, while fully welcomed by the 
Soviet Union, was clearly not the 
Second Front. Three months later, 
therefore, on February 22, 1943, 
Stalin still insisted that “in view of 
the absence of a Second Front in 
Europe the Red Army alone is bear- 
ing the full weight of the war.” 

The insistence of the Soviet 
Union that the Anglo-American Al- 
lies fulfill their obligations by open- 
ing a Second Front met with no 
greater success in 1943. The only 
answer to Stalin’s declaration that 
the Soviet Union alone was bearing 
the full weight of the war, was a 
public announcement by U. S. Am- 
bassador to Moscow, Wm. H. Stand- 
ley, on March 9, that the Soviet 
Government was not informing its 
people of important American aid. 
The appeasers and defeatists imme- 
diately tried to capitalize on this 
statement. On March 11, Wm. C. 
Bullitt, notorious Munichman, in a 
speech before the United Nations 
Forum in Philadelphia, attacked the 
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Soviet Union for not being at war 
with Japan, advancing the shame- 
less “carrot and club” thesis with 
the declaration that if the Soviet 
Union wants our help now, it must 
join in the war on Japan, thus an- 
swering the Soviet Union’s demand 
for a Second Front against Hitler 
with the demand for a second front 
by Japan against the Soviet Union. 

The reactionary Polish Govern- 
ment-in-Exile, in coliusion with the 
Nazis, also regarded this as an au- 
spicious moment to drive a wedge 
in the coalition by accepting Nazi 
charges made in a _ propaganda 
broadcast of April 16 that the Red 
Army had murdered 10,000 Polish 
officers and buried them in Katyn 
Forest near Smolensk. The Soviet 
Government answered this outrage- 
ous action, which violated all stand- 
ards of relations between allied 
governments, by severing diplomat- 
ic relations with the Polish Govern- 
ment-in-Exile on April 26. 

Ever since their defeat at Stalin- 
grad, the Nazis had sought to save 
themselves from total catastrophe 
by attempting to divide the Allies 
politically. And from the spring of 
1943 on, they had intensified their 
propaganda against the so-called 
danger of Bolshevism, which was 
echoed by the defeatist circles in 
England and America. 

In June, Senator Chandler 
launched a “Beat Japan First” cam- 
paign in the Senate, supported by 
seven other Senators. The object of 
this campaign was indicated in a 
speech by Senator Wheeler in Chi- 
cago in which he attacked the So- 
viet Union and suggested that we 
penalize her by substituting an 
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offensive in the Pacific for one in 
Europe. 

By August, 1943, the coalition had 
clearly reached a crisis in its rela- 
tions. This crisis was due to the 
failure of the Anglo-American Al- 
lies to open a Second Front, thereby 
protracting the war and vastly in- 
creasing the cost of final victory. 
The question was whether Britain, 
the Soviet Union and the United 
States were capable of waging full 
coalition warfare or whether the 
coalition itself could endure. The 
Allies had to clarify these political 
and military problems and unify 
their policy. They had to make clear 
that the alliance could not and 
would not be broken up and that 
England and America were not just 
playing with the idea of a Second 
Front. 

The stage had also been reached 
in the war when it was necessary 
to establish a general policy on post- 
war aims and to create the frame- 
work for the solution of many 
questions. The fears of a number of 
states, stirred up by German propa- 
ganda, that Central, Southern and 
Western Europe was to be “Sovi- 
etized” had to be dispelled. 

As a result, a Conference of the 
Foreign Ministers of England, the 
United States, and the Soviet Union 
was held in Moscow on October 30, 
1943, preparing the way for the 
Teheran Conference of Roosevelt, 
Stalin and Churchill in December, 
which marked a historic consoli- 
dation of the coalition and laid the 
basis for the final blow against Hit- 
ler and his satellites, setting the 
exact time and scope of the invasion 
of Europe. 
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In fact, by January, 1944, the 
American press reported that fina] 
preparations for the invasion had 
been completed. The Nazis were 
now convinced that the Allied blow 
from the West and South was in. 
evitable. They therefore adopted 
the strategy of trying to delay its 
execution, attempting to keep the 
Allies from seizing the new, un- 
precedented opportunity for joint 
action provided by the sensational 
Soviet victories. In this way they 
hoped to achieve a stalemate in the 
South and West while exhausting 
the Soviet Union in the East, with 
the expectation that “at the given 
hour the initiative in the East will 
pass once more to the Germans.” 

In the execution of this strategy, 
the Nazis again looked for help 
from the defeatist and appeasement 
circles in England and America who 
had opposed the Second Front in 
Europe in 1942 and 1943. In Janu- 
ary, these elements actually began 
a campaign to postpone the invasion 
of Europe from the West, parroting 
all the “arguments” of Hitler and 
Goebbels. They exaggerated Nazi 
strength and raised alarms about 
huge and futile losses which inva- 
sion would entail. They dragged out 
the old Soviet bogey in typical Nazi 
fashion, proclaiming that the only 
result of the invasion would be to 
deliver Europe up to Bolshevism. 
They seized on the Polish question 
and on the Italian developments as 
vehicles for their efforts to prevent 
full coalition warfare and to disrupt 
the Anglo-Soviet-American Alliance. 
And in the same breath they 
warned that once the Nazis were 
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driven out of Russia, the Red Army 
would drop out of the fight. 

The continuous Soviet victories, 
of course, quickly smashed all these 
“arguments.” They destroyed the 
last possible excuse for underesti- 
mating the Soviet Union’s military 
might and overestimating Hitler’s. 
The Red Army’s advance beyond 
the Soviet borders exploded the de- 
featist lie that it would stop fight- 
ing once it had reached its own 
frontiers. And Molotov’s statement 
that the Soviet Union had no de- 
signs on Rumanian territory and no 
desire to change the existing social 
order there, as well as the generous 
Soviet terms offered Finland to en- 
courage its withdrawal from the 
war, blasted the lie that the Soviet 
Union planned to Bolshevize Europe. 

Nevertheless, during the first four 
months of this year, Hitler’s cam- 


paign to delay the Second Front did 
not fail to impress even some con- 
servative circles, especially in Eng- 


land, who, as The War and the 
Working Class of April 21 said, 
were not opposed to adopting good 
decisions, while fighting against 
their execution. Then, too, some of 
these “Right conservatives,” who 
agreed to a Second Front, conceived 
of it as a prologue to a protracted 
war, a conception which could not 
possibly constitute a final blow in 
accord with the opportunities 
opened up by the Soviet victories, 
Anglo-American strength and the 
Teheran decisions. This is how Lord 
Halifax, Britain’s Ambassador to 
the United States, presented the 
coming invasion in a speech on 
March 1, and his views were echoed 
in part of the American press. 
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To be a final blow which will fin- 
ish Hitler this year, the Second 
Front must clearly be of such 
strength as really to crush the en- 
emy quickly. It cannot be ap- 
proached as an introduction to a 
prolonged war of attrition with the 
object of exhausting Germany. An 
invasion along these lines would be 
tantamount to giving the Nazis the 
protracted war they want. It would 
be a strategic victory for Hitler. It 
was such a strategy of exhaustion 
which kept the Anglo-American Al- 
lies from opening a Second Front 
before, on the ground that they 
needed time to build up and deploy 
their armed forces. But if such a 
strategy may have been dictated by 
the need for time during the early 
period of Germany’s attack on the 
Soviet Union, this reason can hardly 
operate today. 

As a result of all this, while the 
Anglo-American press in April was 
full of rumors of the impending in. 
vasion, the Soviet press was moved 
to emphasize the distinction be- 
tween agreement and fulfillment. 
The War and the Working Class of 
April 21, for example, declared: “It 
should be noted that even the best 
decisions do not spell complete pol- 
icy. Everything depends on their 
fulfillment. The decisions of the 
Teheran Conference are still wait- 
ing to be realized.” 

As late as April 30, Pravda, com- 
menting on the intensive prepara- 
tions for the invasion of Europe, 
recorded the fact that many people 
in England and America had for a 
long time been asking with amaze- 
ment what was delaying the launch- 
ing of the invasion. “The Soviet 
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Union,” Pravda wrote, “is fulfilling 
its obligations fully. The German 
army is receiving blow after blow 
—one more devastating than the 
other. The time has arrived to in- 
flict devastating blows from the 
West as well.” 


Ill 


What are the sources of Soviet 
strength and its victory over Nazi 
Germany? The answer to this has 
been given in the valiant deeds of 
the Soviet people and the epic per- 
formance of the Red Army, which 
have evoked the never-ending won- 
der and acclaim of all anti-Hitler 


peoples and states. It is an answer 
which has been repeatedly put into 
proud but modest words by the 
leaders of the Soviet Union and es- 
pecially by Stalin. 


Soviet strength has its source in 
a planned socialist economy which 
has grown steadily in the course of 
the war in contrast to the deteriora- 
tion of German fascist economy 
based on slavery. It has its source 
in a gigantic socialist industry and 
large-scale agriculture equipped 
with modern machinery, providing 
the material and technical base for 
the military successes of the Red 
Army; in the existence of a tech- 
nically and scientifically trained 
personnel in every field relating to 
the conduct of the war; in a Soviet 
state characterized by the absence 
of exploiting classes, which has as- 
sured the greatest moral and politi- 
cal unity of the population; in a 
national policy of friendship be- 
tween its peoples, ensuring their 
fraternal collaboration and patriotic 
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devotion to their common home. 
land; in a Red Army conscious of 
the solicitude and care lavished on 
their families by the Government 
and the Communist Party; and, 
above all, in a steeled and confident 
Bolshevik Party led by Stalin in 
the triumphant spirit of Lenin’s 
heritage. 

The great victories of the Soviet 
Union have been made possible by 
the will and the fortitude of the 
Soviet people, by the fact that even 
in the most trying days they never 
lost confidence in the strength and 
power of their socialist state and 
their ultimate victory over the fas- 
cist invaders. They were made pos- 
sible by the superiority of Soviet 
strategy and tactics, by the military 
skill and morale of its troops, by 
the excellence of its armaments and 
the Red Army’s ability to continu- 
ously perfect its military art. 

In face of these deep wellsprings 
of Soviet strength created by 
twenty-six years of socialism and 
tested in three years of devastating 
war, only incredible ignorance or 
malicious misrepresentation or both 
can explain the sudden “discovery” 
by the New York Times of April 2, 
and repeated by other papers, that 
the Soviet Union really owes its 
strength to the re-introduction of 
capitalism. Could anything be more 
ludicrous than the spectacle of 
American correspondents in the 
Soviet Union, pressed in all serious- 
ness by their editors to scour 
around for evidence of this “return 
to capitalism,” cabling back, just as 
seriously, that “Russian Commu- 
nists are not embracing capital- 
ism”? 
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Capitalism has unquestionably 
been of help to the Soviet Union in 
its war with Germany but not the 
way some American editors imag- 
ined. That help has come in the 
form of aid from England and 
America, as Stalin so explicitly ac- 
knowledged in his last May Day 
Order. 

An important source of Soviet 
strength has been its consistent for- 
eign policy. Its aim throughout has 
been to strengthen the Anglo-Soviet- 
American Alliance and realize full 
coalition warfare in order to assure 
the complete defeat and annihila- 
tion of Hitlerism in the shortest 
possible time and at the least pos- 
sible cost. It has been a policy seek- 
ing the collaboration of all demo- 
cratic countries, great and small, 


for the defeat of the common enemy 
and for defense of peace 


in the 
post-war world. 

The Soviet Union’s relations to 
Czechoslovakia are a model of its 
policy toward small nations. The 
Soviet Union had never recognized 
the decisions adopted at Munich in 
1938, nor did it recognize the pirati- 
cal seizure of that country and its 
transformation into Hitler’s “Czech 
region.” When, therefore, on De- 
cember 12, 1943, the Soviet Union 
signed a freaty of amity and mutual 
assistance and post-war cooperation 
with the Czechoslovak Republic, it 
was continuing its policy of friendly 
and peaceful relations with its 
neighbors which was first embodied 
in the Mutual Assistance Treaty of 
May 16, 1935, and continued in the 
Treaty of Joint Struggle against 
Germany of July 18, 1941. 

The Czechoslovak - Soviet Friend- 
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ship Treaty of December 12, 1943, 
laid a stable foundation for post-war 
cooperation and was followed in 
April of this year by the Soviet- 
Czechoslovak Agreement for the 
administration of Czech territory 
after the entry of the Red Army, 
providing for the administration of 
liberated territory by the Czech 
Government as soon as this terri- 
tory ceases to be a zone of immedi- 
ate military operation. Like the 
Treaty of December 12, this latest 
agreement has been ratified by the 
governments of the United States 
and Great Britain. The historic 
Treaty of December 12 expressed 
the desire of Czechoslovakia and the 
Soviet Union to “help support the 
peace after the war and to prevent 
further aggression by Germany and 
to ensure a lasting friendship and 
post-war peaceful cooperation be- 
tween the two nations.” 

In line with this, both the Czecho- 
slovak Republic and the Soviet 
Union were anxious to have an in- 
dependent and democratic Poland 
adhere tc this treaty, an act which, 
as Benes declared in his February 
3 report, “could represent a defi- 
nite solution of all the disputes be- 
tween us and pave the way for a 
secure future for these three Sla- 
vonic states as well as safeguarding 
peace in Eastern and Central 
Europe and maybe in Europe as a 
whole. . . . In Moscow we agreed 
that we should not cease to strive 
for such an understanding.” 

In breaking relations with the 
Polish Government-in-Exile, the So- 
viet Union acted in the interests of 
assuring victory over Hitler. Be- 
cause of blind hostility to the Soviet 
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Union, the Polish Government-in- 
Exile not only failed to act as an 
ally in the war against Hitler but 
actually acted in collusion with the 
Nazis against the Soviet Union. In- 
stead of pursuing a policy of closest 
collaboration and friendship with 
the Soviet Union, which alone 
could assure Poland of the neces- 
sary strength against the German 
Drang nach Osten, the Polish Gov- 
ernment-in-Exile continued the no- 
torious policy of a greater Poland 
pursued by the reactionary Polish 
ruling circles for two decades fol- 
lowing the Versailles Treaty, a pol- 
icy which turned Poland into a 
breeding ground of anti-Soviet in- 
trigue and a source of war. 

That is why it rejected the Soviet 
Government’s efforts to solve the 
whole border question on the basis 
of the Curzon line, despite the fact 
that Prime Minister Churchill and 
American official and public opin- 
ion generally recognized the reason- 
ableness of this proposal. That is 
why it never permitted the Polish 
army, formed and equipped on So- 
viet soil with the help of the Soviet 
Government, to fight on the Eastern 
Front and withdrew it to the Middle 
East, the Polish government leaders 
never having had any faith in, nor 
desire for, a Soviet victory over the 
Nazis. In fact, according to a Lon- 
don dispatch of May 4 to the New 
York Times by Raymond Daniell, 
“The Poles, like the Yugoslavs 
[King Peter’s Government-in-Exile], 
are laboring under the impression 
that if they can just hold out until 
the Allies have established a Front 
in Western Europe, they can depend 
upon a stronger British-American 
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support of their position vis-a-vis 
Russia.” 

With this in view, the Polish Gov. 
ernment-in-Exile has been spending 
huge sums for propaganda purposes 
in the United States and has sought 
to blackmail our Government by 
threatening to swing the “Polish 
vote” against the -President in the 
coming election should he fail to 
support its pro-Nazi maneuvers 
against the Soviet Union. As part 
of this plan they organized a na. 
tional Polish congress in Buffalo on 
May 28 in cooperation with the 
openly pro-fascist Knapp for the 
purpose of creating a Polish-Amer-. 
ican concentration to be used, not 
in the solution of the Polish ques. 
tion, which history has taken out 
of their hands, but in blackjacking 
the President and forcing a rift be- 
tween the United States and the 
Soviet Union. 

All these activities have been con 
ducted in close partnership with the 
American defeatists and pro-fascists, 
who have seized upon the Polish 
question with its “small nation ap 
peal” as a blessing from heaven to 
disrupt the coalition, just as they 
seized upon “poor little Finland” in 
the Munich days of 1939-1940. 

Thus, on the eve of the invasion 
of Europe and the final launching 
of the two-front war to crush Hitler, 
the press of America and practi: 
cally the entire Congressional Rec: 
ord of May 3 were filled with 
speeches and slanderous attacks by 
defeatist Congressmen and Senators 
like Hamilton Fish, Wheeler, Luce, 
and others, assailing the Soviet 
Union and threatening a new anti: 
Soviet war following this one, on 
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behalf of “poor little Poland.” They 
even succeeded in getting Polish- 
American supporters of the Presi- 
dent to lend their voices, despite the 
fact that the whole campaign is di- 
rected against President Roosevelt 
and his foreign policy as embodied 
in the Teheran Agreement. 

This scandalous spectacle cli- 
maxed almost a week of hysterical 
outbursts in the press and on the 
radio against Father Orlemanski, a 
Roman Catholic priest from Massa- 
chusetts, and Professor Oscar Lange 
of the University of Chicago for 
having accepted an invitation to 
visit the Polish divisions in the 
Soviet Union. 

Despite the extensive and frantic 
efforts of the Government-in-Exile 
to stampede the British and Wash- 
ington Governments into an anti- 
Soviet stand, disruptive of the coa- 
lition, their efforts are entirely 
futile. 

As far as American public opin- 
ion is concerned, it was pretty well 
summarized by the Magazine of 
Wall Street which, on February 5, 
wrote: 


“It is extremely doubtful whether 
the people of either Britain or the 
United States would be willing to 
pay the price to bring about a res- 
toration of pre-war Poland, which 
was never a democratic state but a 
backward and feudal one—a land in 
which the masses lived in the great- 
est poverty, and where social caste 
and religious intolerance existed to 
a high degree. .. . / At the moment 
there is considerable resentment in 
this country over the threat to use 
the five million Polish-American 
votes as a stick with which to chas- 
tise that party in our country which 
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does not meet Polish demands for 
her 1939 status quo. This seems like 
the tactics of Josef Beck all over 
again.” 


Consistent with its anti-fascist 
foreign policy, the Soviet Union has 
systematically sought to rally all 
the Slav peoples against Hitler Ger- 
many and its attempts to reduce 
them to serf populations slaving for 
the German “master race.” It has 
encouraged the organization of 
strong partisan movements among 
them and has facilitated the forma- 
tion of Polish, Czech and Yugoslav 
fighting divisions under their own 
command to fight side by side with 
the Red Army for the defeat and 
destruction of the Nazi armies on 
the Eastern Front and for the liber 
ation of their homelands. Indeed, 
the magnificent struggle of the 
Yugoslav Liberation Army, under 
the leadership of Marshal Tito, has 
been an invaluable contribution to 
the common war of all the United 
Nations. 

This fighting unity of the Slav 
peoples, who unquestionably occupy 
the vanguard position among the 
peoples of the world in the struggle 
against savage Hitler fascism, 
forged in the fire of the great patri- 
otic war, will continue to be a pow- 
erful force for world peace -and 
progress after the war is over. 

The democratic role and initiative 
of the Soviet Union in strengthen- 
ing the anti-Hitler fighting capacity 
of all peoples and states have been 
demonstrated also in -relation to 
Italy and France. It gave great 
moral and political assistance to the 
French Liberation forces united 
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around de Gaulle, and took the lead 
in recognizing the de Gaulle Com- 
mittee, encouraging the anti-Hitler 
national unity of all sections and 
classes of the French people. The 
Free French, in turn, have indicated 
their acknowledgment of the Soviet 
Union’s role by assigning the Nor- 
mandie air squadron to the Eastern 
Front. It is no accident that an 
Algiers dispatch of April 3 to the 
New York Times, describing the 
sentiment of the masses inside 
France, reported “the turn of 
French emotions to the Soviet 
Union,” and that General de 
Gaulle, in a speech on May 8, de- 
clared that France wants a perma- 
nent alliance with “dear, powerful 
Russia.” 

In the case of Italy also, the 
Soviet Union has played a highly 
constructive, democratic role, there- 
by strengthening the fighting power 
of all the United Nations and help- 
ing them to adhere to the central 
task of defeating Hitler Germany 
and establishing a lasting peace. 
The Soviet Union made its first ma- 
jor contribution to Italy in the sum- 
mer of 1943, when its counter-offen- 
sive contributed substantially to the 
collapse of Mussolini. Again, in 
October, 1943, at the Moscow Con- 
ference of American, Soviet and 
British Foreign Ministers, the So- 
viet Union took the initiative in 
projecting a Seven-Point Program 
for the destruction of fascism and 
the democratic reconstruction of 
Italy. Finally, in March, 1944, the 
Soviet Union undertook to acceler- 
ate the application of this program 
by exchanging representatives with 
the Badoglio Government. 
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Despite the slanders and insinua- 
tions of the Anglo-American appeas- 
ers against this action of the Soviet 
Union, the recognition of the real 
constructive significance of this act 
was not long in coming. “In private, 
if not in public,” according to a 
May 2 dispatch from Algiers to the 
New York Post, “Allied officials in 
the Mediterranean area freely 
credit Moscow with breaking the 
log-jam in the violent dispute over 
Italian politics which existed until 
recently. In fact, Britons and Amer-. 
icans in posts of authority .. . admit 
that ... the Russians .. . helped the 
situation all around. . . . Without 
Moscow’s surprise play, the stale- 
mate of two or three months ago 
might still be in effect, with the Al- 
lies definitely not gaining popular- 
ity.” 


That the policy of the Soviet 
Union has pursued the single pur- 
pose of building and strengthening 


its coalition with England and 
America as the vanguard of the 
United Nations with the aim of win- 
ning the war and ensuring a lasting 
peace is reflected even in its pol- 
icy toward Hitler’s European satel- 
lites. 

It cooperated fully with England 
and America in attempting to facili- 
tate the withdrawal of these satel- 
lites from the war as Hitler’s puppet 
allies. 

Its peace terms to Finland and 
the declaration of its intention 
to respect Rumania’s state indepen- 
dence and social system were clear 
evidence of its consistent policy of 
doing everything in its power to ac- 
celerate the defeat and collapse of 
the common Hitlerite foe. 
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IV 


The outbreak of the Soviet-Ger- 
man war transformed the whole 
world picture. Before the second 
year of the war was out, the ques- 
tion of who would emerge the vic- 
tor was settled. The third year of 
the war determined whether it 
would be victory by coalition war- 
fare and, at Teheran, established 
the possibility of a peaceful type of 
world development for generations 
after. At the beginning of the fourth 
year of this war, this possible course 
is being forged in the furnace of the 
eombined Anglo - Soviet - American 
blows into the inevitable path of 
development which the peoples and 
states of the whole world will pur- 
sue in the next historical epoch. 

At no time during the course of 
the war has it been so overwhelm- 


ingly decisive, particularly for the 


United States, to understand the 
role and significance of the Soviet 
Union’s immortal fight in relation to 
our own struggle and our own na- 
tional security. It was a great Amer- 
ican triumph when the Nazis attack- 
ing the Soviet Union found that 
socialism had been a huge success 
and that it had made the U.S.S.R. 
strong and invincible. The final vic- 
tory of the Soviet Union, jointly 
with its Allies, over Hitler Ger- 
many, will be an even greater tri- 
umph for us, and for our future 
security, because the existence of 
the powerful Soviet Union will 
clearly be a mighty force for the 
peace, prosperity and progress of 
the whole world. 

Everything that has happened 
during the three years of the Soviet- 
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German hostilities, the relentless 
manner in which the Soviet Union 
has conducted the struggle against 
fascism, the untiring efforts to se- 
cure full collaboration with its Al- 
lies, demonstrates this. The events 
of these three years have given a 
new answer to the great historical 
question concerning the ability of 
capitalist and socialist states to co- 
operate. They have not only shown 
that they can cooperate on the basis 
of common national interests, de- 
mocracy and material progress, but 
that the Soviet Union, because it is 
a socialist state and a great power, 
is the most consistent and conscious 
force in the achievement and main- 
tenance of such cooperation. For 
world peace, and for the security of 
the United States particularly, this 
is of the highest importance. 
American - Soviet relations have 
unquestionably been strengthened 
in the course of the past three years. 
The American and Soviet Govern- 
ments have increasingly seen eye to 
eye on the most important questions 
arising in connection with the war. 
The American people’s admiration 
for the Soviet Union has reached 
unprecedented levels. The very peo- 
ple who in the summer of 1941 be- 
lieved in the inferiority and weak- 
ness of the Soviet Union have now 
learned “to grasp the overwhelming 
significance of Russian military 
power in the development of con- 
temporary history” and to appreci- 
ate “the tremendous dynamics of 
Russian diplomatic and social policy 
in the Europe of today,” as the New 
York Herald Tribune phrased it re- 
cently. President Roosevelt spoke 
for the whole camp of national 
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unity in the United States when he 
congratulated the people and lead- 
ers of the Soviet Union last Novem- 
ber 7 and declared that “they have 
written deathless pages of history 
in the struggle against tyranny and 
oppression.” There can be no doubt 
that America’s understanding of the 
historical significance of the social- 
ist Soviet Union has matured and 
has finally been freed from the his- 
torical astigmatism which threat- 
ened to distort its vision and .en- 
dangered its national existence. 

In establishing this fact, we can- 
not afford to ignore the strength 
and activities of those powerful de- 
featist forces who, aspiring to gov- 
ernment power in the 1944 Presi- 
dential elections, are seeking to 
disrupt the Anglo-Soviet-American 
coalition and prevent the Teheran 


path of deveiopment. In fact, the 
time has come when we must make 
it utterly impossible for the anti- 
Soviet elements to undermine the 
foundations of our national welfare 
and security which lie in waging 
full coalition warfare now, in fulfill- 


ing the Teheran agreement, and 
strengthening the friendship and 
collaboration between the peoples 
and governments of our two coun- 
tries. 

No doubt, there are also win-the- 
war forces who, the closer we come 
to final victory, hesitate over their 
own course and lend themselves to 
perpetuating the anti-Soviet virus 
which poisoned the life of the whole 
world for so many years. But in 
these historical times a sense of his- 
tory is the greatest asset. It teaches 
that the march of progress cannot 
be canceled out. In the 16th cen- 
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tury, when capitalism made its first 
appearance in the Western World, 
the efforts of Holland and England 
to establish republican governments 
proved to be short-lived. The new 
capitalist social forces, as in Eng. 
land, were frightened by the demo- 
cratic consequences and __ they 
crushed the British Republican 
Revolution of 1648 and restored the 
monarchy, under Constitutional 
guarantees, in the “glorious” Whig 
Revolution of 1698, and, inciden- 
tally, established the Bank of Eng- 
land a year later. 

But by the 18th century, despite 
these fears, the republican demo- 
cratic path of development was re- 
sumed with even greater sweep and 
force in the American and French 
Revolutions, which opened a new 
era of world history, and all the 
efforts to restrict democracy and re 
store monarchic feudalism proved 
futile. The monarchic restoration of 
1815 and the Metternichian effort to 
wipe out the democratic liberating 
effects of the French Revolution 
lasted only fifteen short years and 
the march of democracy was once 
more resumed, spurred on by the 
overriding force of economic devel- 
opment. The new advance of de 
mocracy in the present century, 
registered by the Russian Revolu- 
tion, called forth similar reactionary 
efforts to hold up human progress. 
No attempt to force it into an out- 
moded path of development 
can succeed. Fascism has _ tried 
frantically to halt history  al- 
together. But the vast plains of the 
Soviet Union have proved to be an 
effective cemetery for all its rapa- 
cious hopes of world conquest. 








PERSPECTIVES ON THE FUNCTIONING 
OF THE COMMUNIST POLITICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


BY JOHN WILLIAMSON 


N MAY 1, 1944, over 20,000 

Americans had been enrolled in 
the Communist recruiting campaign 
initiated on Lincoln’s’. Birthday, 
February 12. This figure repre- 
sented 90 per cent of the goal of 
22,000, while the full goal will be 
achieved by the time of the Na- 
tional Convention. Nine large dis- 
tricts overfulfilled their objectives. 
While Ohio, one of these districts, 
was pace-setter in the early stages 
of the campaign, Michigan, West- 
ern Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
scored highest in results. Other 
quota-filling districts on May 1 were 
Wisconsin, Illinois-Indiana, the 
Northwest, Eastern Pennsylvania 
and Connecticut. 

There were those who thought 
that this goal could not be reached. 
They predicated their thinking on 
the idea that a political-educational 
association as distinct from a politi- 
cal party would not be able to at- 
tract new members in large num- 
bers. The success of the Campaign 
has dispelled these fears and the 
thousands of new members will be 
an additional effective force in 
election activities in the coming 
months. We have the largest re- 


cruiting results in the history of the 
American Communist movement, 
precisely when we have been par- 
ticipating in the most intensive 
political mass work. We see the 
great possibilities opening for the 
building of the Communist Political 
Association, when with only a frac- 
tion of our strength mobilized, we 
have such results. 

This considerable increase in 
Communist membership in the 
opening months of the Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary year strengthens sub- 
stantially the national war effort, 
to which the Communists have con- 
sistently subordinated everything. 
Every individual Communist is con- 
tributing to the war effort in some 
capacity. Even prior to this recruit- 
ing campaign, nearly 10,000 Com- 
munists were on leave in the armed 
forces. Fifty per cent of the mem- 
bership were war production sol- 
diers, pace-setters in strengthening 
their unions and increasing pro- 
duction. Nearly 15 per cent were 
Negroes, attracted to our ranks by 
the uncompromising struggle of the 
Communists for full equality of the 
Negro people. 

This successful recruiting cam- 
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paign has many lessons, positive and 
also negative, that must be mas- 
tered in connection with the new 
role and tasks of the Communist 
Association as distinct from a po- 
litical party. The main lessons are: 

1. The drive for enrollment in 
our organization at the moment 
when new major developments in 
Communist policy were causing 
animated, widespread discussion 
throughout the nation, reflected 
confidence in the growing political 
maturity of democratic and ‘pro- 
gressive America. The response to 
this call for new recruits evidenced 
the understanding and support of 
Communist policies by large num- 
bers of non-Communists—although 
only the most conscious of these 
have joined the organization. 

2. Likewise, the campaign dem- 
onstrated the understanding and 
unity of American Communists, 
who in unprecedented numbers— 
from 15 per cent to 35 per cent in 
the various districts—were involved 
in recruiting. This greater partici- 
pation was achieved in the midst of 
an intense Enlightenment Cam- 
paign to promote understanding 
that we are “solving problems for 
which there are no precedents in 
history and no formulas from the 
classics which give us the answer” 
(Browder). Further, this increase 
in the number of recruiters took 
place in the course of active par- 
ticipation by the membership in po- 
litical struggles of the people and 
their organizations. 

3. Although we made only the 
first beginnings in adopting new 
methods of recruiting and reaching 
into new strata of workers, the re- 
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cruiting did bring about a further 
improvement in the social com. 
position of the party. A comparison 
of the new recruits with those regis. 
tered as of January, 1944 and 1943 
indicates this: 


Per cent Per cent Per cent 
in Re- in Regis- im Regis. 
ctuiting tration tration 


Category 


Drive Jan. 44 Jan. "43 
8 46 42 


*Industrial Workers 

*Basic Indust. Workers 

*Trade Unionists 

Negroes 

Women . 

Housewives 

Professional and White 
collar 


A critical analysis of these figures 
reveals certain weak aspects. 

The decrease in the percentage of 
trade unionists recruited can be 
traced to: 

a. Failure to establish satisfac 
tory political and organizational 
ties with all members formerly in 
shop and industrial branches, and 
as part of this problem, less sys- 
tematically organized political dis- 
cussion and press activity among 
non-Communist but progressive shop 
workers and trade unionists. 

b. Very unsatisfactory recruiting 
among women shop workers; of the 
women recruited, 23 per cent are 
shop workers, 43 per cent house 
wives, and the remainder white 
collar workers, professionals, and 
service trades employees. 

c. The unfinished job of the en- 
tire labor movement in unionizing 
the Negro workers who have en- 
tered industry in large numbers. 

Of particular significance is the 

* The nearly 10,000 Communists in the armed 
services were not included in the analysis of 


membership registration; otherwise these categories 
would be substantially increased. 
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continued substantial increase in 
pasic industry workers, now reach- 
ing an all-time high level of 38 
per cent. In many basic industries 
the new recruits in this campaign 
equal half or more of the total 
Communist membership in that in- 
dustry as of January 1, as the fol- 
lowing will show: auto-aviation, 70 
per cent; coal mining, 55 per cent; 
aluminum, $0 per cent; steel, 55 per 
cent; packing, 50 per cent; shipyard, 
49 per cent; and railroad, 60 per 
cent. 

Indicative of the thinking of the 
coal miners, despite the efforts of 
John L. Lewis to confuse and mis- 
lead them, is the fact that in this 
year’s recruiting campaign nearly 
three times as many coal miners as 
last year joined the Communist 
Party. This fact shows the possibili- 
ties of reaching out with our influ- 
ence among the miners in the com- 
ing months. The following table, 
using 100 as the 1942 basis, indi- 
cates the trend of Communist re- 
cruiting in the most important min- 
ing areas: 


January |——__ 4 mos. 

1942 1943 1944 of 1944 
W. Pa-W. Va. 100 
Eastern Pa. 100 
Illinois 100 
Ohio . 100 
National 100 


This increase in recruiting among 
basic industry workers was com- 
mon to many districts, such as: 

Ill.-Ind.—10 per cent of the re- 
cruits were steel workers; 11 per 
cent automotive, and 12 per cent 
metal. 

Michigan—65 per cent were auto- 
aircraft workers. 


Ohio—11 per cent were steel 
workers, 15 per cent auto-aircraft, 
and 4 per cent aluminum. 

Calif.—17 per cent were shipyard 
workers and 11 per cent aircraft. 

W. Pa.-W. Va.—16 per cent were 
coal miners, 14 per cent steel work- 
ers, and 8 per cent metal. 

E. Pa—15 per cént were ship- 
yard workers, 8 per cent metal, and 
5 per cent steel. 

N. J.—10 per cent were metal 
workers, 14 per cent shipyard, and 
8 per cent automotive. 

The most significant feature of 
the composition of the new recruits 
is the fact that one-third were Ne- 
groes, and in some districts over 
one-half. To a greater extent than 
ever before, these were Negro 
workers in industry. This is a re- 
flection of the tremendous prestige 
the Communist Party has won 
among the Negro people through 
its consistent struggle for Negro 
rights. It highlights the nationwide 
influence of the election of Ben- 
jamin J. Davis, Jr., to the New York 
City Council. It signifies that the 
Negro people have in their great 
majority rejected anti-Commu- 
nist prejudices and misconcep- 
tions, that they recognize and accept 
the participation—and often the 
leadership—of Communists in the 
common fight to wipe out Jim 
Crowism and all forms of discrim- 
ination in our national life. 


4. Compared with past years, the 
growing national scope of the Com- 
munist organization was demon- 
strated by recruiting activity which 
reached into every part of our 
country. No longer does New York 
State overshadow all other districts, 
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although it proudly remains the 
largest state organization. The 
splendid recruiting achievements of 
Michigan, Western Pennsylvania- 
West Virginia, and New Jersey pre- 
sent new perspectives to many of 
our district and state organizations. 

The prerequisites for organiza- 
tional strengthening of the Commu- 
nist movement are exemplified in 
the recruiting campaign. Various 
districts can point to one or a com- 
bination of some of the following 
as the reasons for success: 

a. Effective participation in elec- 
toral or other mass political activi- 
ties and struggles of the workers in 
the shops and communities, as in 
Ohio and Illinois; 

b. Consistent and bold champion- 
ing of the struggle for Negro rights 
in the factories and trade unions as 
part of the general community 
struggle for full democratic rights 
for all minorities, particularly evi- 
denced in Detroit and Eastern Penn- 
sylvania; 


c. Connecting with 


recruiting 
systematic and extend>d mass edu- 


cational activities, especially in- 
creased circulation of The Worker, 
as in Western Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, New Jersey, and Wiscon- 
sin. 

Clearly, we are not in the stage 
of large-scale recruiting at public 
mass meetings. The role of the in- 
dividual Communist in recruiting is 
decisive. To the extent that an ever- 
larger number of individual Com- 
munists personally contacted their 
co-workers in the shop or local 
union, or at gatherings in house 
meetings, or in community work, or 
among those to whom they had sold 


literature or a subscription for The 
Worker, in that measure recruiting 
was eminently successful. The best 
results were attained when the 
member was known to his co-work. 
ers as a Communist. To the extent 
that the Club becomes a real com. 
munity force, and its leaders are 
known as community leaders of 
mass movements, it will be possible 
to increase the recruiting of local 
key personalities. Similarly, to the 
extent that the Club concerns itself 
with the main problems confront. 
ing the labor movement, and the 
County Committees find supplemen- 
tary methods of clarifying Com-. 
munist trade unionists and increas. 
ing educational-press activity among 
all trade unionists, will we finally 
include among our recruits a sub- 
stantial majority of trade unionists. 
The unsatisfactory recruitment of 
women shop workers reflects the 
fact that the key political impor- 
tance of this problem, as it relates 
to the 1944 elections and the post: 
war status of economic conditions 
and labor unionism, has not been 
discussed and appreciated within 
the Party Clubs and Committees. 

The overwhelming success of the 
Recruiting Campaign emphasizes 
the lesson that with a minimum of 
effort, and the fact of political con- 
sciousness, recruiting in substantial 
numbers can be a normal activity of 
Communist Clubs and members. 
Ohio, which set the original pace in 
the campaign, closed its campaign 
on February 12. During the cam- 
paign it had a weekly average of 
86, but since February 12 the aver- 
age has dropped to six. Clearly, the 
workers in Ohio were just as ready 
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to respond in March as in January. 
The Ohio Communists were in con- 
tact with masses of workers in 
March as they had been in January. 
The almost complete stoppage of 
recruiting in Ohio would leave the 
impression that recruiting is a 
campaign job instead of a normal 
activity every month in the year. 
This experience should make the 
rest of the Clubs and Districts alert 
to this danger. 

The change of name from Party 
to “Association” is a means of 
facilitating and strengthening unity, 
understanding, and activity of the 
broad democratic current in Amer- 
ican political life. If we adapt our 
functioning and methods of activity 
accordingly, this change opens up 
the possibility for the Communist 
Association to reach this year the 
much-coveted goal of 100,000 mem- 
bers and thus further strengthen the 
democratic camp in the midst of a 
most bitterly fought election strug- 
gle. 

Ta realize this goal we need 
clarity on the role and functioning 
of the Association as distinct from 
a political party. The need for this 
enlightenment is further empha- 
sized in view of the fact that there 
are 33,000 members who have been 
less than a year in the Communist 
organization. 


% 


The specific programmatic char- 
acter of the Communist organiza- 
tion was explained by Earl Brow- 
der as follows: 


“Our party is something more 


than just another organization. It 
has many features similar to those 
of other organizations, but it is a 
special kind of organization. It is 
this first of all because, as a Marx- 
ist party of the working class, its 
policies are based on science and 
are the product of science. It is this 
because it strives to free the mate- 
rial and intellectual forces of pro- 
duction from all obstacles to thei 
unlimited development in the serv- 
ice of mankind, because it strives to 
keep the path of progress open and 
as such, is the champion and trans 
mitter of all that is best and en 
during in human culture, thought 
and knowledge.”* 


Those who have speculated that 
this change of name means fewer 
responsibilities or activities are in- 
correct. The solution of particular 
problems will be facilitated, but we 
are going to have many more prob- 
lems. The fundamental role of the 
Communist organization described 
above by Earl Browder are perma- 
nent features of a Marxist organiza- 
tion. 

Some people have mistakenly re- 
duced the significance of the change 
of name toa belief that the Com 
munists will not have their own in- 
dependent candidates in elections. 
Such people have failed to think 
through the entire significance of 
the change as it will express itself 
in new methods of work and differ- 
ent relationships with other organ- 
izations. 

Two particular questions have 
been raised in the pre-Convent.on 
discussion: 


*A Talk About the Communist Party, Work- 
ers Library Publishers, pp. 15-16. 
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1. What did Earl Browder mean 
in his Detroit speech of April 7 
when he referred to us as a “non- 
partisan political-educational asso- 
ciation”? 

2. How will we function as an 
association, both nationally and es- 
pecially in the Club? What is new 
and different in our functioning as 
an association, as distinct from a 
political party? 

The general answers to all such 
questions were given in the report 
of Earl Browder and the speeches 
of Gene Dennis, Roy Hudson, and 
John Williamson at the National 
Committee Plenum. In providing an 
orientation to the more specific as- 
pects of the questions, we recognize 
that certain answers will be found 
in the course of the work of the 
Association itself. 

However, we must warn against 
an oversimplification and certain 
vulgarizations, which would lead to 
any one of three dangerous tenden- 
cies: 

1. To have the Association con- 
tinue to function as in the past, 
with only a change of name. 

2. To reduce the Association ex- 
clusively to an educational associa- 
tion. 

3. To fall into the tendency, com- 
mon to many members, especially 
new members who do not yet un- 
derstand the Marxist program of the 
Association, to see in the activity 
and program of a mass political 
organization the answers to their 
immediate desires for mass political 
work and, hence, to see little use in 
also belonging to the Communist 
Association. If such ideas took hold, 


we would face many serious prob- 
lems interfering with our growth 
and effectiveness. 

Because these dangers are pres- 
ent we must bring clearness on all 
these questions. 


Today, on the political field we 
shall begin to experience problems 
similar to those faced and solved 
years ago on the field of economic 
organization and struggle. For some 
years, with a mass trade union 
movement, which has developed 
its own leadership cadre, issues 
its own newspapers, conducts edu- 
cation, etc., we have not had the 
same type of responsibilities and 


therefore we do not have the same 
relationships 


organizational with 
the trade unions. We are not jealous 
of this development. On the con- 
trary, we are proud that we con- 
tributed to it. 

Of course, this does not mean that 
we are no longer interested in prob- 
lems of the labor and trade union 
movements. In fulfilling our van- 
guard role today, in the course of 
normal political activity, we are 
contributing toward political clari- 
fication—sometimes through strug- 
gles where we stood almost alone in 
the beginning—on the following is- 
sues which are still on the order 
of the day: 

1. Labor’s voluntary relinquish- 
ment of its strike weapon, in the 
interest of the nation’s stake in the 
present war of national liberation. 
This meant struggle against the ef- 
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fort of John L. Lewis, the Trotsky- 
ites and Social-Democrats to exploit 
the legitimate grievances of many 
workers and manipulate them for 
and anti-national unity 


defeatist 
aims. 

2. The need of a positive attitude 
toward the entire question of recon- 
version and post-war planning, in 
the interest of labor and the nation. 
Instead of a perspective of “slug- 
ging it out,” the policies of Teheran, 
if realized, make it possible for the 
labor unions to strengthen them- 
selves and their influence through 
active collaboration with govern- 
ment and business in the mainte- 
nance of wartime production and 
national income levels in peace- 
time. 

3. The growing sentiments within 
the A. F. of L. membership and 
leadership for a policy of joint 
labor action and active partnership 
in the national win-the-war coali- 
tion behind the Commander-in-Chief 
and the consequent defeat of the 
reactionary policies of Hutcheson, 
Woll and Dubinsky. 

4. The all-decisive character of 
the “Draft Roosevelt for a Fourth 
Term” movement which has iis ori- 
gin and roots in the masses of the 
people. Some labor leaders, how- 
ever, think support of Roosevelt 
should become a bargaining ques- 
tion. As if the danger to our nation 
from Hitler-fascism and its native 
American Fuehrers were a bargain- 
ing question! While the Republican 
Party is the main vehicle for reac- 
tion in the elections, it does not 
hesitate, as in Michigan, to operate 
through a “Left” third party—the 
Michigan Commonwealth Party—in 
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its design to help the Deweys and 
Hoovers defeat Roosevelt. Yet, some 
labor leaders fail to adopt a clear- 
cut policy of struggle against these 
divisive elements. 

Thus, under present-day circum- 
stances, which differ from years 
ago, we continue to fulfill our nor- 
mal responsibilities toward the 
working class and its organizations. 

Our approach today is that of 
politically equipping our own mem- 
bers with an understanding of the 
main issues of the day. In this way, 
they within their trade unions and 
the Communist organization through 
its general propaganda among 
workers will be able to contribute 
to the strengthening of the mem- 
bership, leadership and unity of the 
trade unions and to help labor 
achieve independence from those in- 
fluences which interfere with its full 
participation in the war, with ful- 
fillment of its responsibilities to the 
nation, while adequately defending 
its economic and political interests. 

On the political field we see the 
beginnings of a process of mass po- 
litical activity and organization. 
Here also the Communists have 
pioneered over the years, raising the 
flag of independent labor political 
action. Today, under the _ specific 
conditions of the war, they empha- 
size the fact that not only must 
labor organize itself politically, but 
it should become the organizer of 
a firm coalition of al! pro-Teheran 
forces in preparation for the crucial 
November elections. This develop- 
ment of mass political organization 
takes on various forms—A.L.P., 
Democratic-Farmer Labor Party, 
C.I.0. Political Action Committee, 
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Joint Labor Committee, Democratic 
Party Clubs, etc.—and after the fall 
elections may assume proportions of 
a further large-scale political re- 
alignment. 

It must be clear that the chang- 
ing of our electoral status does not 
mean either of the following, as has 
been mistakenly stated in some pre- 
Convention discussion: 

1. That we are merging with any 
other organization and losing our 
independent role as a Marxist polit- 
ical-educational organization. 

2. That we are going to operate 
exclusively through one of the ma- 
jor parties. 

While it is absolutely correct to 
change from party to association in 
order to collaborate more effective- 
ly with all other democratic forces 
within the political life and struc- 
ture of our nation, this does not 


mean our liquidation as a separate 
Marxist organization. 


The Association is the form of 
our adaptation to the two-party 
system, under the specific Ameri- 
can conditions of the organization 
and political maturing of the work- 
ing class and other democratic sec- 
tions of the population. But, as a 
non-party association, we are by no 
means neutral. Because we are a 
Marxist organization, we contribute 
to the strengthening and broaden- 
ing of the democratic camp, by 
waging a political struggle on every 
vital issue in the interest of the 
workers and the nation. 

Similarly, our status as an asso- 
ciation does not mean that we are 
joining or merging with either the 
Democratic or Republican Party. 
As Earl Browder states, “We are 
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taking the line of issues and not of 
parties and of choosing men as they 
stand for or against issues, without 
regard to party labels.”* We aim at 
creating conditions whereby we can 
collaborate most freely and effec. 
tively with any and all win-the-war 
groupings, irrespective of what par- 
ty they may be working through at 
the moment. The emphasis is on 
the strengthened collaboration with 
broader sections of the labor move 
ment, the Negro people, middle 
class, professionals, etc., who are 
developing greater political under- 
standing and activity. The majority 
of labor will undoubtedly still oper- 
ate nationally through the Demo- 
cratic Party, but that in itself is 
secondary. Large numbers, belong- 
ing to other parties or to no party, 
will vote as independents in favor 
of the re-election of President 
Roosevelt. Understanding these 
developments, one will see clearly 
why Earl Browder emphasized in 
Detroit that the Communist organ- 
ization would be a “non-partisan 
political-educational association.” 


As regards the functioning of the 
Association, we emphasize that this 
means manifold increase and im- 
provement in every aspect of polit- 
ical-educational activity, on a na- 
tional, state and local Club basis. 
We must become known as an Or- 
ganization whose grasp of Marxism 
enables us to be correct all the time, 
if we apply our Marxist under- 


* Teheran and America, Workers Libeary Puo- 
lishers, 1944, p. 47 
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standing. While the members belong 
to, and are active in, every type of 
mass organization — political, eco- 
nomic, cultural, fraternal, etc.—the 
Association in its own name will 
speak out boldly and with initiative 
on all issues and policies. We will 
bring political clarity to the masses 
of America on all issues and devel- 
opments, such as: 

1. The realization of the Teheran 
policies in America. 

2. The post-war possibilities of full 
production and employment for all 
America. 

3. The unmasking and crushing of 
the fifth column. 

4. The urgency of labor’s unity of 
action and the effective exposure of 
Lewis, Woll and Dubinsky in the 
labor movement. 


However, the Communist Asso- 


ciation, as a Marxist political-edu- 


cational organization, will not stand 
on the sidelines merely as educator 
or propagandist. All its political- 
educational activities must lead to 
further organization and action of 
labor and the people. With greater 
effectiveness, the Communist Asso- 
ciation will strive to react and con- 
tribute to the development of mass 
activity involving the maximum 
masses around all vital issues, 
whether in a neighborhood, a shop, 
an industry or in the nation itself. 

Nationally and on a state scale, 
the extension and improvement of 
our mass agitation and propaganda 
work will include: 

1. Greater appreciation, utilization 
and increased circulation of the 
Daily Worker, with its immediate 
editorial reaction to all new devel- 
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opments and problems. Similarly, as 
regards The Worker, except that, as 
an ever-more popular paper, it must 
become a mass organ of over 100,- 
000 circulation during the first year 
of the Association. The content and 
circulation of organs like the Peo- 
ple’s World, Morning Fre‘heit and 
New Masses, etc., must become a 
chief concern to leading Association 
committees. 

2. A well-planned and controlied 
publication program — pamphlets, 
leaflets, books, etc. The Communist 
should receive special attention as a 
guide to the political development 
of all cadres, and its circulation and 
study should be the concern of all 
committees. 

3. The Association should develop 
on a national and state basis an en- 
tire program of lectures, forums, de- 
bates, mass meetings and radio 
programs. 

4. Association committees should 
issue and publicize widely official 
statements on each new develop- 
ment of importance, whether inter- 
national, domestic or local. 

5. The Association should collab- 
orate and help in the development 
and growth of all labor and pro- 
gressive schools of a Marxist-Lenin- 
ist character. 

Within the Association, increased 
attention should be given to Marxist 
educational study to equip the mem- 
bers to wage an effective struggle 
on the ideological front, especially 
against Social-Democratism. This 
should take on various forms, in- 
cluding Club activities, memoranda 
to the actives on new questions 
(such as the realization of the 
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Teheran program, the Baruch Re- 
port, the President’s second Bill of 
Rights), as well as cadre training, 
with special attention to Association 
members in trade unions and other 
mass organizations. 


All this type of activity must be- 
come the direct responsibility of the 
leading committees of the Associa- 
tion. The responsible leadership, 
education, press, literature and 
school work of the National and 
State Committees will call for the 
assignment of one of the most able 
comrades. At the same time, in each 
district, the entire Executive Com- 
mittee and the State Secretary shall 
be intimately connected with all of 
this work. 


In the Communist Clubs the prob- 
lem becomes more concrete. The 
great majority of Association mem- 


bers will belong not only to trade 
unions but to other political organ- 
izations (A.L.P., Democratic-Farmer 
Labor Party, C.I.0O. Political Action 


Committees, Joint Labor Commit- 
tees, etc.). The contribution of 
the Communists as members of 
these mass organizations’ will 
be of a _ worthwhile quality 
only if they have intimate politi- 
cal connections with the Association 
and an understanding of its policies. 
This will be attained in a variety of 
ways—reading the Daily Worker, 
The Communist, and other litera- 
ture, and participation in activity 
committees or regular meetings of 
Clubs, etc. 

It is clear that with our members 
belonging to, and active in, other 
community political organizations, 
as well as trade unions, they will 
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not have time for the same activities 
of their Communist Club as in the 
past. The primary task of the Club 
is to promote political clarity and 
fellowship on all issues in the light 
of Marxist-Leninist understanding, 
and thus equip our members to be 
more effective workers and leaders 
wherever they are—in shops, trade 
unions, political parties or commu- 
nity organizations. The Communist 
Association, through its educational 
activities, press, literature, etc., will 
speak directly to the workers and 
influence them. It will be the task of 
the individual Communist to spread 
the press and literature of the Asso- 
ciation among the workers and the 
people among whom he or she is 
active, and at all times to help cre- 
ate conditions for the full and free 
acceptance of Communists in all 
mass organizations. 

The Club should carry on system- 
atic and extensive political-educa- 
tional work in its community in line 
with the policies of the National and 
State Committees. It may issue its 
own community paper. 

However, this should not be mis- 
understood as reducing our function 
to classroom education. Our 
political-educational work must 
always result in activity among la- 
bor and the people—and their organ- 
izations. Changing from Party to 
Association does not liquidate the 
vanguard role of our Marxist organ- 
ization, although new forms of work 
must be adopted. Fulfilling our van- 
guard role today means creating 
such clarity and understanding and 
developing such activities as will in- 
fluence millions of Americans — 
first of all, working people and their 
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organizations—to strengthen and 
extend the coalition of all Ameri- 
cans who favor the policies outlined 
in the Teheran Declaration for the 
winning of the war against fascism 
and the perspectives of economic 
well-being and enduring peace for 
the post-war epoch. Through such 
mass political-educational work, on 
a scale and in forms never before 
engaged in, rather than in isolated 
or competitive independent activi- 
ties organized by the Clubs in their 
own names, will the Communists in- 
fluence and actively participate in 
the broad mass movements of the 
people—and first of all, the labor 
movement. 

The Communist Club may include 
additional forms of activity whereby 
we shall fulfill our vanguard role: 

1. Simultaneously with full sup- 
port to progressive activities of 
existing organizations or helping to 
organize broad community move- 
ments, the Communist Club should 
strive to become an officially ac- 
cepted part of all the mass move- 
ments that unite the community 
organizations around specific issues 
(various war activities, subsidy-price 
control, anti-poll tax or veterans’ 
legislation, support of candidates, 
minority and democratic rights) and 
should contribute its maximum ef- 
forts through the Club activities as 
well as through the work of indi- 
vidual Communists belonging to 
mass community organizations. In 
certain activities or in connection 
with specific issues where other 
mass organizations or movements 
do not take them up or deal with 
them inadequately, the Communist 
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Club may develop its own activi- 
ties. 

2. In a normal and natural way, 
the definite orientation should be 
for the Communists in the commu- 
nity organization to be known as 
members of the Communist Asso- 
ciation. Precisely that membership 
will equip them with political under- 
standing, will make them sensitive 
to issues, and help them develop 
mass activity and organization. 

3. Communist Clubs should react 
in their own name to every event 
and should issue public statements 
—their own on local issues and those 
of State and National Committees 
on broader issues. In regard to such 
issues, we should make serious ef- 
forts to bring together leaders of 
organizations or representative lead- 
ers from shops to exchange opinions 
and to discuss with them the Com- 
munist point of view, in order to 
work out a joint approach to such 
questions. 


The political-educational work of 
the Club must be of such a caliber 
that it provides the average active 
Communist with the political under- 
standing and clarity which they 
seek; otherwise the Club will not be 
fulfilling its function. The work of 
the Club must be organized with this 
firmly in mind. 


” 


With this understanding of the 
Communist Association, it is clear 
that while maintaining a structure 
and minimum organizational re- 
quirements compatible with the 
character of a Marxist political- 
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educational association, we must 
grant greater autonomy to the lower 
organizations, emphasize that de- 
mocracy is a “two-way street” from 
top to bottom and bottom to top, and 
eliminate all rigidity of organization. 

The yardstick of effective work 
should be the participation—wheth- 
er as a member or leader—in mass 
organizations and movements on the 
basis of a program that represents 
the best interests of the organiza- 
tion and its members. The work of 
the Communist will be complete 
only when he, in the course of his 
mass work, wins readers for the 
Communist press, distributes or 
sells literature, talks to his co-work- 
ers about the policy of the Commu- 
nists, and recruits to the Associa- 
tion. 


Within the Association there must 


be a drastic cutting down of admin- 
istrative detail that involves a large 
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body of members. Simple and mini- 
mum records must be the order of 
the day. Political-educational work 
should be the essential content of all 
organizational work. Greater initia- 
tive and responsibility by Clubs and 
County Committees must be en- 
couraged. The Daily Worker must 
be appreciated by every Communist 
as the daily voice of the Association 
leadership reacting to events and 
explaining policies that concern all 
labor and the nation. 

The concept of leadership in all 
committees of the Association is to 
have represented, in addition to 
the minimum of functionaries, those 
who are leaders in all phases of 
mass work—predicated, of course, 
on their meriting election to Com 
munist Association committees—as 
a result of Marxist understanding, 
ability, and devotion to the working 
class and the nation. 








THE MAY MEETING OF THE A. F. OF L. 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


BY J. K. MORTON 


HE meeting of the A. F. of L. 

Executive Council, held on May 
1-9, marks a new stage in the strug- 
gle between the pro-victory, Roose- 
velt majority headed by Daniel 
Tobin and the defeatist, Hooverite, 
Woll-Hutcheson minority clique. It 
marks serious beginn:-ngs of initia- 
tive and aggressiveness on the part 
of the win-the war forces. By in- 
flicting a number of heavy defeats 
on the Hutcheson group, particu- 
larly through the positive stand 
taken in support of the President 
on the Montgomery Ward issue, the 
meeting marked the open crystalli- 
zation of alignments on top, and 
began to reflect more accurately the 
overwhelming pro - Roosevelt, win- 
the-war sentiment of the member- 
ship. 

The meeting of the Council shows 
that developments have matured 
sufficiently for at least the begin- 
nings of a showdown between the 
conflicting forces in the A. F. of L. 
top leadership. The Council’s action 
on Montgomery Ward and the de- 
cisive rebuff to John L. Lewis 
served to pose the basic issues more 
squarely and to express more clear- 
ly the regrouping of forces taking 


place on the Council. Whereas, pre- 
viously, differences were known to 
exist, the Council consistently failed 
to take a decisive stand on any issue 
in opposition to the Hutcheson de- 
featists. This time the Woll-Hutche- 
son reactionaries were not only 
challenged but decisively beaten. 
The significance of this defeat is not 
diminished but enhanced by the 
charges of John L. Lewis that the 
considerations for keeping him out 
are primarily political. In _ this 
Lewis is right, though he conceals 
the other half of the picture, the 
fact that his own considerations in 
fighting to get back into the A. F. 
of L., and Hutcheson’s considera- 
tions, were also political, aiming to 
use the A. F. of L. as an anti-Roose- 
velt base in 1944. No doubt, the 
rebuff to Lewis is a heavy blow to 
the whole Lewis-Hutcheson-defeat- 
ist conspiracy so brilliantly exposed 
by Earl Browder, to the Woll- 
Hutcheson pro-Hoover bloc in the 
A F. of L., and a victory for the 
forces favoring the re-election of 
Roosevelt. 

It is to be expected that these 
defeats should greatly weaken the 
domination of the Council by the 
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Woll - Hutcheson, bloc. Under pres- 
sure of this bloc, the Council, after 
its meeting of January, 1944, aban- 
doned its more or less hands-off 
policy toward movements down be- 
low especially in the matter of joint 
political action. It began to exert 
increasing pressure on the lower 
organizations in the effort to impose 
policies directed toward promoting 
friction with the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration, sharpening relations with 
the C.1.0. and dispersing the unity 
movement behind the win-the-war 
coalition. 

These destructive policies found 
their expression in President 
Green’s letter forbidding political 
collaboration with the C.I.O.; re- 
jection of sharing A. F. of L.-C.I.O. 
representation at the I.L.O; a fraud- 
ulent application of the so-called 
“non-partisan” policy resulting in 
endorsements of the defeatists Nye, 
Dies, and Day; and publication of 
Hutcheson’s attack upon Roosevelt, 
while denying Hugo Ernest, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Hotel and Res- 
taurant Workers International, the 
right to answer. The extent to 
which narrow, partisan considera- 
tions served to promote these poli- 
cies was sharply demonstrated 
when A. F. of L. representatives 
bolted the W.L.B. hearings on the 
demands of the steel workers, to the 
jeopardy of labor’s entire case on 
the wage issue. 

President Green’s participation in 
the Woll- Hutcheson efforts to stop 
or reverse the progressive trend in 
the lower organizations greatly in- 
creased the danger to the progres- 
sive forces. Green’s activities and 


their negative results constituted a 
measure of victory for the reaction. 
aries, who also held the initiative on 
the Council’s foreign and post-war 
policies. Having blocked A. F. of L, 
participation in the proposed inter. 
national labor unity congress and 
having imposed on the organization 
a ruinous anti-Soviet policy, they 
had hoped to achieve similar suc. 
cess in imposing their will upon the 
restive membership and lower or. 
ganizations. This, however, they 
were unable to do. In most cases 
there was resistance to Green’s in- 
junction against joint political ac. 
tion, even where it was carried. In 
localities where a movement on the 
political field exists, his letter was 
either rejected or was not permitted 
to bring any change in relations. In 
place of compliance, Green’s letter 
and his “non-partisan” endorse- 
ments of known enemies of labor 
and the President called forth in- 
dignation, rejection and a move. 
ment of open defiance. The victories 
of the reactionaries on the Council 
tended to have the opposite effect, 
especially to the extent that they 
exposed their true objectives. The 
reverses suffered by the reaction- 
aries on the Montgomery Ward and 
the Lewis issues in the Council are 
greatly aggravated by the resound- 
ing collapse of their endorsed dar- 
ling Dies. These developments may 
be expected, not only to weaken 
their pressure in the Council and on 
the lower organizations, but to pro- 
vide tremendous impetus to the 
movement for the Fourth Term, 
joint labor political action, interna- 
tional labor unity, and all other 
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progressive issues, and to the organ- 
ization and activities of the win-the- 
war forces. 


The Fourth-Term Movement 


The violent eruption of differ- 
ences in the Council is the result of 
several factors, of which the most 
powerful and impelling is the 
tempestuous development of the 
fourth-term movement nationally 
and in the A. F. of L. By the time 
of the Council meeting a stand for 
the fourth term had been taken by 
the international unions of Team- 
sters, Hotel and Restaurant, Textile, 
and Hatters. State organizations on 
record for Roosevelt included Illi- 
nois, Ohio, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, California, Louisiana, and 
Arizona. Endorsements had also 
been made by a number of impor- 
tant national and statewide confer- 
ences, as well as by hundreds of 
local and city organizations. Among 
the most significant of these is the 
fourth-term endorsement by Car- 
penters Local 1149, the largest in 
the international, in direct violation 
of Hutcheson’s policies. The extent 
of the fourth-term movement in the 
locals of the A. F. of L. can be 
gauged by the Pennsylvania State 
Convention, which received scores 
of fourth-term resolutions from 
local bodies. 

Of significance, too, is the fact 
that the Woll-Hutcheson crowd has 
been unable to show a single reso- 
lution by any A. F. of L. body en- 
dorsing any of the Republican Pres- 
idential candidates. 

The fourth-term movement is ex- 
pressive of the growing political 
understanding of the issues of the 


war by the A. F. of-L. membership, 
the crucial character of the 1944 
elections, and the relationship of the 
President and his policies to the 
problems of victory and post-war 
reconstruction. Consequently, this 
movement has influenced and stim- 
ulated the trend on all related basic 
issues and is closely related to the 
accumulated specific experiences, 
local as well as national, of the la- 
bor movement in the course of the 
war. It demonstrates labor’s grow- 
ing ability to recognize the relation 
of the smaller to the fundamental 
problems confronting labor and the 
nation. A case in point may be cited 
from the report of Phil Hannah, 
Legislative Agent for the Ohio A. F. 
of L., who drew the following con- 
clusions from experiences before 
the Ohio State Legislature: 


“If labor had failed to cooperate 
in the manner which it did, there is 
no doubt in the mind of your Leg- 
islative Agent that Ohio unions 
would have been greatly hampered 
in carrying out legitimate activities 
and striving for worthwhile goals, 
for the temper of the Ninety-fifth 
General Assembly was definitely 
anti-labor, and only labor’s mag- 
nificent display of unified strength 
saved the situation.” (My emphasis 
—J.K.M.) 


It is not surprising that the con- 
clusions expressed by Hannah were 
soon followed by action of the Ohio 
A. F. of L. endorsing the fourth 
term, international labor unity, and 
other points which together com- 
prise a fairly rounded win-the-war 
program—together with emphatic 
rejection of Green’s “cease and de- 
sist” order and establishment of 
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broad, solid unity of political action 
with the C.I.O and Railroad Broth- 
erhoods. 

The broader implications of the 
fourth-term movement are reflected 
in the position of Tobin, the out- 
standing leader of the A. F. of L. 
fourth-term movement, in regard to 
major related issues. He has de- 
clared himself for a drastic change 
of the A. F. of L.’s traditional anti- 
Soviet policy, has led the successful 
struggle to keep Lewis out of the 
A. F. of L., has repudiated Green’s 
so-called “non-partisan” endorse- 
ment of Nye, Dies and Day, and has 
expressed basically correct ideas on 
the all-important question of labor 
unity. The May issue of the Inter- 
national Teamster, reflecting Tobin’s 
attitude, also characterizes the 
same trend throughout the A. F. of 
L. membership. Obviously, the 
fourth-term issue, far from obscur- 
ing or retarding other progressive 
issues, serves rather to bring for- 
ward and help in the clarification of 
related issues. It does so precisely 
because it is the outstanding issue 
representing the broadest and most 
powerful trend in the A. F. of L. 
This trend now embraces major 
forces and is taking the shape of a 
major national movement. 


A. F. of L. Foreign Policy 


The Woll - Hutcheson - Dubinsky 
policies on post-war and interna- 
tional questions, while still on rec- 
ord as representing official A. F. of 
L. policy, are nevertheless headed 
for the rocks of utter bankruptcy. 
Within the A. F. of L., it is true, 
the inevitable showdown over these 
policies is still to come. But they 


have already had their serious prac- 
tical test in the I.L.0. Conference, 
and have brought the A. F. of L. 
nothing but discredit. 

With the prestige of the A. F. of 
L. as a lever, the Woll-Hutcheson- 
Dubinsky clique had hoped to estab- 
lish domination of the I.L.O. and to 
use it against the foreign policy of 
President Roosevelt and the collab- 
oration of the United Nations. In 
this, as well as other objectives, 
they failed. Their henchman, Robert 
J. Watt, suffered one humiliating 
defeat after another, culminating in 
a public spanking on the issue of 
post-war policy toward Germany. 
Far from allowing itself to be used 
as an instrument of anti-Soviet pol- 
icy and intrigue, the I.L.O. Confer- 
ence, by the very logic of wartime 
necessity, opened on the note of the 
indispensable role of the Soviet 
Union, and has given grounds for 
expectation that it may take the 
necessary measures to reconstitute 
itself as an instrumentality of the 
United Nations. Such readjustment 
will also make impossible exclusion 
of such important bodies as the 
C.1.0., just as surely as it will guar- 
antee exclusion of fascist agents and 
representatives so disgracefully em- 
braced by Watt. As for the Latin 
American Confederation of Labor 
(C.T.A.L.), so consistently fought 
by the A. F. of L. reactionaries, one 
needs but compare the sorry figure 
of Watt with the enhanced prestige, 
influence and standing of Toledano 
in the I.L.O. and the public opinion 
outside of it. 

Watt’s behavior at the I.L.O. is 
but a partial expression of the Woll- 
Hutcheson-Dubinsky policies and 
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activities. Their objective is to make 
the A. F. of L. an instrument of 
Hoover-Republicanism at home, and 
anti-Soviet intrigue internationally. 

The fountainhead of the Woll- 
Hutcheson-Dubinsky policies is to 
be found in the so-called American 
Labor Conference on International 
Affairs and its official fortnightly 
organ, the A.L.C. News Letter. As 
far back as June, 1943, the News 
Letter announced: 


“The convention of the A.L.C. on 
International Affairs, which met in 
New York early this month, marks 
the first time that American and 
European labor leaders have come 
together... . 

“The speakers included President 
Green of the A. F. of L., Emil Rieve, 
Vice President of the C.1.0.... 

“Green and Rieve united in call- 
ing for a permanent world organi- 
zation with sufficient power to en- 
force peace after this war and both 
warned American labor to be ready 
for world-wide responsibilities when 
hostilities cease.” 


The May 2, 1944, issue of the 
A.L.C letter is more modest in tone. 
It describes the A.L.C.I.A. as “a re- 
search and study group of the 
American labor movement. William 
Green is chairman and David Dub- 
insky vice-chairman. Members of 
the Executive Committee include 
officers of both A. F. of L. and C.1.0O. 
unions.” 

The full composition of the 
A.L.C.1.A. Executive Committee as 
listed on the masthead of the News 
Letter is as follows: Raphael 
Abramovich, David Dubinsky, Clin- 
ton S. Golden, John Green, George 
M. Harrison, Louis Hollander, James 
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T. Shotwell, Matthew Woll. The 
Executive Secretary is one Varian 
Fry, whose writings appear in the 
New Leader. 

Bereft of its camouflage, the 
A.L.C.LA. is not the pretentious 
meeting ground of “American and 
European labor leaders.” Nor is it 
the less pretentious “research and 
study group.” It is a tricky device 
cooked up by Woll, Dubinsky and 
Abramovich, which provides the 


services of the discredited Social- 
Democratic dregs of the European 
labor movements, for divisive and 
disruptive purpose now and for po- 
in post-war Europe 


tential “use” 
and America. 

The intrinsic nature of the 
A.L.C.LA. finds precise expression 
in that typically Goebbels propa- 
ganda stunt—the Alter-Ehrlich cam- 
paign. 

The destructive sorcery of anti- 
Soviet bias alone can explain the 
partnership of the staid, conserva- 
tive William Green and the con- 
spiratorial Menshevik Abramovich. 
How else shall we explain Green’s 
ready collaboration. in this instance 
with representatives of the “rebel, 
rival, dual” C.I.O.—a practice which 
he expressly proscribed to his mem- 
bership in the field of joint political 
action? 

But still more bewildering is the 
presence of important C.I.O. officials 
on the A.L.C. Executive Committee. 
For this organization stands dia- 
metrically opposed to the pro- 
Roosevelt, pro-Teheran policies of 
the C.I.O. and can, therefore, serve 
only as a wedge of disunity for un- 
dermining the C.I.O. The Wolls, 
Dubinskys, and Abramoviches with 
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whom so staunch a supporter of 
C.1.0. win-the-war policies as John 
Green, President of the C.I.0. Ship- 
yard Workers, holds title on the 
A.L.C. are the same arch-enemies 
ef labor unity whose followers are 
gnawing at the foundations of the 
Shipyard Workers Union, and the 
C.I.O. as a whole. The destructive 
effects of yielding to Social-Demo- 
cratic, anti-Soviet influence need 
no better example. 

The Post-War Program adopted 
by the A. F. of L. Forum held in 
New York is known to be the prod- 
uct of the A.L.C. Naturally enough, 
this program is loaded with poorly 
concealed time-bombs intended to 
“blast” the policies of the Moscow 
and Teheran conferences. The fol- 
lowing quotation is an example: 


“Unilateral action and regional 
understandings are only valid when 
in accord with the measures taken 
by the General International Organ- 
ization and conform to the basic 
principles of the Atlantic Charter 
which bind the United Nations to 
‘respect the right of all peoples to 
choose the form of government un- 
der which they live,’ and to make 
‘no territorial changes that do not 
accord with the freely expressed 
wishes of the people concerned.’ . .. 

“,.. the A. F. of L. pledges its 
full support in any steps to supplant 
tendencies toward unilateralism 
with genuine cooperative action 
which will broaden and deepen the 
mutual relations already achieved 
by the United Nations.” (My em- 
phasis—J.K.M.) 


This tricky formulation attempts 
to conceal its true purpose by pro- 
fessing support of United Nations 
collaboration. 


Counterposing the Atlantic Char. 
ter to the Moscow and Teheran 
Agreements and charging unilater. 
alism against the Soviet Union 
mark the speeches of Woll and 
Dubinsky and the writings of 
Abramovich, as well as their motley 
refugee collaborators. The central 
target of their attacks is Teheran 
and the Soviet Union. An integral 
part of that target, unmentioned, 
but implied, is President Roosevelt 
and his foreign policy. 

As pointed out above, the A. F. of 
L. has suffered a humiliating set- 
back at the I.L.O. Conference by 
following the Woll-Dubinsky-A.L.C. 
policies. By now, the disastrous con- 
sequences of this policy should be 
clear to all responsible people in 
the A. F. of L. With the destruction 
of Hitlerism and the liberation of 
the occupied countries, the fake is- 
sue of unilateralism will also col- 
lapse together with the shoddy 
stock-in-trade of the discredited 
Abramovich elements. Continued as- 
sociation with these elements and 
their policies can achieve nothing 
but the complete undermining of 
A. F. of L. influence and prestige 
throughout the world labor move 
ment. 

The alternative to this disastrous 
course lies in the acceptance of 
Tobin’s proposal for reversal of the 
A. F. of L.’s attitude toward the 
Soviet Union, reversal of the Exec- 
utive Council stand on international 
labor unity and participation in 
such undertakings as the World La- 
bor Congress, and cooperation in 
the task of transforming the I.L.0O. 
into an effective factor of the 
United Nations for victory and the 
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realization of the Teheran program. 
Such a course, together with 
forthright support for the re-elec- 
tion of President Roosevelt, and the 
policy of labor’s maximum unity of 
political action, would eliminate the 
present grave inconsistencies of 
A. F. of L. policy, establish identity 
of purpose between the leadership 
and the membership, and enable the 
A. F. of L. to have the influence and 
prestige as a mighty organization of 
6,000,000 organized workers for 
meeting the tasks labor is called 
upon to fulfill in this great national 
war. 


The pre-condition for achieving 


these objectives is to smash the in- 
sidious obstructionism of the Woll- 
Dubinsky-Hutcheson-Lewis bloc. 
The May meeting of the Execu- 
tive Council represents an impor- 
tant, but only a preliminary, skir- 


mish with the enemy. The defeatist 
camp in the A. F. of L. top leader- 
ship has suffered a serious setback; 
but it has not yet been smashed. 
The decisive battle is still ahead. 
The scope and tempo of the move- 
ment for the fourth term and joint 
political activities, together with the 
developments in the Council itself, 
are creating the conditions for rally- 
ing a decisive section of the A. F. 
of L. With proper organization, the 
Woll-Hutcheson- Dubinsky forces 
can be isolated, not only on single 
issues, but in a manner that would 
win the Executive Council toward 
a full, consistent progressive policy. 
Failing effective and timely organi- 
zation, the gravest danger exists 
that the initiative taken by the pro- 
gressive Tobin forces in the Coun- 
cil may be lost and a new breathing 
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space afforded for the disruptive ac- 
tivities of the reactionaries. The 
progressive forces cannot afford to 
underestimate either the dangers or 
the favorable possibilities. 

Full mobilization of the fourth- 
term, political unity movement in 
the A. F. of L. is hindered by an 
underestimation of the non-partisan 
scope and depth of the win-the-war 
sentiment. Roosevelt supporters at 
times hesitate to approach Repub- 
licans in the A. F. of L. because 
they fail to see that support behind 
the President and his policies cuts 
across partisan lines, that, in the 
choice of Congressional candidates 
as well, this support disregards 
party affiliations in favor of those 
who solidly support the President 
and his policies. 

Another obstacle to full mobili- 
zation of win-the-war forces is the 
timidity toward full-fledged collab- 
oration. This hesitancy is a hang- 
over from the obsolete divisions of 
Right and Left, which no longer 
exist and have been replaced with 
entirely new alignments on the 
paramount issue of the war. Such 
hangovers produce lack of confi- 
dence in the readiness and ability 
of all forces within the win-the-war 
coalition to work effectively to- 
gether. In this respect, the Ohio 
Teamsters Journal rendered a sig- 
nal service by boldly taking the 
stand that the war against fascism 
calls for the unity of all anti-fas- 
cists, including the Communists. 
But, it must be said, there are cer- 
tain Communists who, in their 
work, have not taken sufficiently 
into account the new alignments, 
the extent to which the desire for 
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unity has matured among broad 
sections of A. F. of L. leadership 
and membership. 

The efforts of the win-the-war 
forces in the A. F. of L. are also 
hampered by moods of futility. 
These feelings persist because of a 
traditionally Leftist-sectarian atti- 
tude on the part of many in the 
past, and even today, to the A. F. 
of L., resulting in an underestima- 
tion of that great center of organ- 
ized labor. Now particularly, this 
wrong attitude obstructs the proper 
appreciation of the new situation, 
of the new alignments and the cru- 
cial role being played by the A. F. 
of L. in relation to the war effort 
and the 1944 elections, and of labor 
unity itself. 


The membership and wide strata 
of A. F. of L. officialdom consist by 


and large of the same kind of work- 
ers as the rest of the labor move- 
ment. It includes large numbers of 
forward-looking men and women 
who are eager to contribute their 
best to the labor movement and the 


nation, and have been subject to the 
deep- going influences of the war 
period. Significant advances are 
being made and still greater ones 
are fully realizable, despite the ob. 
structive efforts of the reactionary 
bloc on top. The struggle now tak. 
ing place in the A. F. of L. is of 
national and international import. 
Within the A. F. of L. the enemies 
of President Roosevelt, Teheran, 
and labor unity still hold their 
strongest positions as far as the la. 
bor movement is concerned. While 
the program and direction of the 
C.I.O. are pretty much established, 
the direction which the A. F. of L. 
will take is still in the process of 
being fought out. The outcome will 
affect relations throughout the labor 
movement and will be felt in every 
aspect of national life. The struggle 
and its progressive outcome in the 
interest of all labor and the nation 
place a great responsibility on 
every member and leader in the 
A. F. of L. and constitute a vital 
concern of the entire labor move- 
ment. 
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SOME RECONVERSION PROBLEMS IN THE 
AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 


BY PAT TOOHEY 


T PRESENT there is quite a dis- 

cussion developing in the auto- 
motive and aircraft industries and 
engaging the attention of important 
circles of management and a large 
section of workers. 

It has to do with proposals for the 
post-war future of the industry, on 
issues relating to reconversion to 
peacetime production, on the dispo- 
sition, future ownership and utiliza- 
tion of the government-owned war 
plants, and similar questions. 

Although the war is far from won 
and many gigantic battles have yet 
to be fought, the discussion is actu- 
ated by the favorable turn in the 
war, by amassing of big stocks of 
certain items of war production, and 
a diminishing need for other stocks 
due to shifts in the models and types 
of other production. 

Due to these circumstances there 
is evident a considerable cutback in 
some types of war orders and the 
commencement of a certain amount 
of layoffs. These cutbacks, and the 
effects of some other essential read- 
justments, are undeniably fostering 
moods of uneasiness among workers 
over jobs, seniority, wages, retrans- 
fer to civilian production, and their 
post-war future. 


It is possible that these cutbacks 
and resultant lay-offs may eontinue 
and even become more acute. There 
is the greatest need for a practical 
and realistic program to deal with 
the situation in order to prevent 
enemies of the war effort from cre- 
ating confusion, lowering morale 
and seriously injuring the prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

Even now some irresponsible dem- 
agogues are attempting to capitalize 
upon the lay-offs and other malad- 
justments in an effort to demoralize 
the workers. 

A multitude of plans are appear- 
ing. Some have positive merit but 
fall short of meeting the overall 
need. Others are dangerous and ca- 
pricious concoctions which would 
imperil the present and future posi- 
tion of the workers and the nation. 

This article makes no pretense of 
definitely answering the many seri- 
ous and complex issues now arising. 
These can only be answered by the 
most cooperative relationship and 
serious approach by labor, manage- 
ment and government and on the 
basis of the victory policies of the 
Commander-in-Chief. However, any 
program advanced would be useless 
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and empty unless it recognized the 
following essential facts: 

The primary fact to remember is 
that an economic collapse at the end 
of the war is not inevitable. Full em- 
ployment and full production, de- 
sired by both labor and manage- 
ment, can be realized in the post-war 
future. It will require the practical 
realization of the Teheran princi- 
ples and their application to our na- 
tional life. This accord reached be- 
tween the mighty anti-Hitler nations 
provides the path and establishes 
the guarantee of jobs, the attain- 
ment of post-war security, and eleva- 
tion of our standards of life in the 
post-war world. 

The second fact to remember is 
that the automotive and aircraft 
workers cannot look forward to the 
attainment of democratic progress 
with full employment and establish- 
ment of the President’s “Second Bill 
of Rights” unless we win a decisive 
and unconditional victory over the 
forces of fascism abroad and reac- 
tion at home. It is how we fight and 
win the war that will really estab- 
lish what kind of a post-war world 
we shall work and live in. 

The third fact to remember is that 
the automotive and aircraft indus- 
tries and their dependent peoples 
can rise to a new height of prosper- 
ity and service to our nation and to 
all mankind if the Teheran prin- 
ciples are realized—principles which, 
if applied, will create a firm founda- 
tion for a peaceful and democratic 
world, and will allow the free and 
democratic development of a nation- 
al and a world economy, with post: 
war cooperation by the anti-Hitler 
coalition. Mr. Baruch, in his recent 


report on reconversion problems, 
had this to say: 


“There is no need for a post-war 
depression. Handled with compe 
tence, our adjustment, after the war 
is won, should be an adventure ip 
prosperity. In the reconversion and 
readjustment will come improve 
ments in our standards of life—het- 
ter houses, better clothes, better 
food, better safeguards for children, 
better health protection, and wider 
educational opportunities. These 
bring hope for the future instead of 
fear; they give security instead of 
unrest.” 


The fourth fact to remember is 
that auto labor need have no fear of 
its position in the post-war world if 
its strength and influence are chan- 
neled in the correct and most effec. 
tive direction; for it has today the 
strength and power to contribute 
effectively to the shaping of the 
post-war future. That future can be 
determined by action of the people 
now—by the armed forces on the 
battlefield and by the workers, farm- 
ers, middle classes and management, 
working in unison behind the win- 
the-war policies of our government. 
The course which our nation will 
take as a result of the 1944 elections 
will fix its path for a long period of 
years to come. Reconversion from 
maximum war production to an or 
derly resumption of peacetime pro- 
duction, and creating the markets 
large enough to absorb the gigantic 
output, are not essentially a problem 
of the technological and engineering 
difficulties which have to be mas 
tered. They mainly depend on what 
policy the government and the na- 
tion will follow in outlining and di 
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recting the process, what forces will 
establish this policy, and what 
forces will be charged with carrying 
it out. 

The automotive and aircraft work- 
ers have a great responsibility, and 
the strength and power to help de- 
termine the result in 1944. 

The problems of reconversion are 
genuinely difficult and complex, but 
they are not insuperable. Only the 
apostles of defeatism are interested 
in painting a dismal picture of the 
future. Indicative of the sober and 
responsible thinking of auto union 
officials on this matter is the follow- 
ing remark by Mr. Frankensteen: 


“The spectre of post-war unem- 
ployment which already haunts the 
aircraft worker is an agent of the 
Axis. . . . We must~-start to work 
out a program which will lay this 
ghost once and for all.... 

“Whether we have only 300,000 
aircraft workers in the post-war pe- 
riod, or whether we have 1,000,000, 
depends upon what we all do mean- 
while, and what our country does. 
The result depends upon the out- 
come of the war, upon the outcome 
of the elections in November, upon 
technical and economic develop- 
ments in the industry, and upon our 
planning for a cooperative approach 
to the problem—labor working with 
the industry and with the govern- 
ment.” (Report to Aircraft Confer- 
ence, Feb. 28, 1944.) 


Continuing levels of national econ- 
omy and gross national production, 
with the objective of full employ- 
ment, are not alone the concern of 
the automotive workers. Recently a 
large number of prominent auto in- 
dustry officials have spoken out on 
the matter, and the issue is also rap- 
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idly becoming the concern of the 
nation as well. In his report on re- 
conversion problems made on behalf 
of the Administration, Mr. Baruch 
said: 


“It is our conviction that we will 
emerge from the war with the 
greatest opportunities any people 
ever had. A post-war depression is 
not inevitable. One half the world 
will need re-building. Enormous de- 
mands, put aside during the war, 
and added to pre-war demands, 
await satisfaction. Much depends on 
the settlement of the peace. If it be 
one under which men and women 
can look forward with hope—not 
fear—there will not be enough 
hands to do what needs to be done.” 


The basic proposals advanced by 
the Baruch-Hancock report are fully 
applicable to the problems of recon- 
version in the automotive and air- 
craft industries. 

This report establishes full pro- 
duction as the primary objective of 
the nation and calls for a national 
income large enough to replace a 
declining war production with an 
organized introduction of civilian 
goods; by a balancing of declining 
war goods with a substantially in- 
creasing civilian production. Its ob- 
jective is to maintain an economy 
allowing full employment and out- 
put during the transition to the full 
resumption of normal industrial ac- 
tivity. 

Its proposals for a planned and 
orderly termination of war con- 
tracts; contract placement; even 
gearing of wartime and peacetime 
output on the basis of a regulated 
introduction of civilian production; 
equitable and controlled allocation 
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of available reconversion materials; 
prevention of dumping monopoly 
goods and stocks at the end of the 
war; encouragement for capital in- 
vestment—these are the basic ap- 
proach to most of the main recon- 
version problems of the automotive 
and aircraft industries. If imple- 
mented (as discussed later) and ap- 
plied, the proposals of this report 
can help create a firm basis econom- 
ically for the maintenance and ex- 
tension of national unity, for creat- 
ing industrial stability, for speeding 
reconversion and cushioning its ex- 
pected shocks. 


When Should Reconversion 
Commence? 


It has been assumed that the auto- 
motive and aircraft industries will 
be among the last of the civilian in- 


dustries to reconvert to peacetime 
production. This is due to the rela- 
tively small need for additional pas- 
senger cars in preference to the big 


bite which such resumed civilian 
production would take out of essen- 
tial war output. 

A large part of management and 
some circles of workers are today 
favoring and arguing for measures 
to allow an immediate reconversion 
of a substantial segment of the in- 
dustry for civilian passengé? car and 
general “gadget” production. 

Some employers appear to believe 
that the war is on its last legs and 
consider as their primary task that 
of preparing seriously for a resump- 
tion of civilian production and ma- 
neuvering for post-war advantage. 

Some workers erroneously believe 
that such immediate reconversion is 


the answer to the increasing volume 
of lay-offs. 

Though nearly all industry lead. 
ers strongly affirm that the primary 
task is to win the war, many are 
energetically pressuring the govern. 
ment for permits to undertake ap 
abrupt and extensive reconversion 
at once. They do not insist so much 
on grounds of any desperate civilian 
need for such goods, but on the con- 
tention that delays will create ex. 
tensive unemployment, create seri- 
ous economic dislocation, and retard 
the orderly restoration of peacetime 
economy. 

However, Army officials and such 
figures in the war production set-up 
as C. E. Wilson (of G.E.) have con. 
sistently refused to give serious con- 
sideration to these demands. Their 
stand deserves complete support. 

The official position of the War 
Production Board calls for resuming 
passenger car production only after 
the defeat of the Axis in Europe. 
After that, even though the Pacific 
war continues, it is assumed that an 
adequate supply of manpower, mz 
terials and machines will be avail- 
able for passenger car production, 
upon aé restricted and, possibly, 
quota basis. To take off the limite 
tions on production and material 
supply even then would be to invite 
a disastrous competition for the 
available materials, skilled labor 
and machinery. 

An Office of War Information 
statement on March 19 declared 
that the only new items of civilian 
goods to be resumed this year are 
those using small quantities of man 
power and materials, not interfer- 
ing with war production, and not 
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requiring an extensive conversion 
of facilities. “Plant facilities as 
well as certain component parts 
and raw materials to make these 
items (autos, washing machines, re- 
frigerators, vacuums, radios) con- 
tinue to be needed for war produc- 
tion.” 

Were the government to allow 
manufacturers to undertake a sub- 
stantial reconversion program be- 
fore the victorious outcome of the 
war in Europe—which would likely 
be on an unregulated and unre- 
strained competitive basis—it would 
surely clog the whole reconversion 
program and seriously threaten es- 
sential war production, for these 
reasons: 

1. All passenger car production 
centers, without exception, are vital 
war production centers where the 


sharpest kind of manpower short- 


ages exist. WMC and WPB have 
been compelled to designate these 
centers as “critical areas” in an ef- 
fort to meet the manpower issue. A 
resumed passenger car or other civil- 
ian automotive production would 
divert hundreds of thousands of war 
workers from their wartime tasks. 
It would create vast confusion and 
demoralization in manpower and 
morale. 

2. Such resumed car production 
would tighten certain of the most 
serious material and supply bottle- 
necks, which even now lag behind 
and hold back full attainment of 
military output. Anti-friction bear- 
ings and castings, for example, are 
far behind scheduled quotas. with 
the result that planes, landing craft, 
tanks and military trucks have in 


many instances fallen behind pro- 
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jected schedules. A diversion of 
bearings and castings to civilian car 
production would cripple these key 
phases of the whole war production 
effort. And, it is useful to remember, 
the war must yet be won! 

3. An increased number of pas- 
senger cars would not, as claimed, 
help solve the nation’s transporta- 
tion problem. It is almost impossible 
to secure an adequate stock of tires 
to equip such production. Manufac- 
ture of synthetic tires has lapsed far 
behind schedule and up to the pres- 
ent no really satisfactory quality 
output has been obtained. 


Influence of Immediate Reconver- 
sion on Competitive Relations 


An immediate and substantial re- 
conversion does not contribute to- 
ward victory and to an orderly 
transition to a peacetime economy, 
even though a certain amount of 
reconversion is necessary and can 
be undertaken. 

The proposals now being made 
would impede essential wartime pro- 
duction and complicate the possibil- 
ity of an organized reconversion. In 
addition, it would aggravate certain 
competitive relations within the in- 
dustry, create serious problems for 
independent firms and sub-contrac- 
tors, and eventually lead to a great- 
er unemployment. 

A large number of independents— 
like Hudson, Packard, and Nash— 
could not maintain war production 
and simultaneously undertake recon- 
version steps. Their limited plant 
capacity has been totally converted 
to war production. Lacking addition- 
al plants, they would either have to 
halt their present war production 
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before reestablishing automotive 
output, or find space in other plants 
to do both simultaneously. 

Consider the Packard plant, with 
a pre-war employment of 10,000. It 
was literally dismantled to produce 
the Rolls-Royce aircraft engine and 
its own marine engine. Today it has 
40,000 workers. As the war will de- 
mand maximum output of these en- 
gines till victory is actually at hand, 
Packard is in no position to recon- 
vert. And if it does not, under these 
proposals, it will suffer a squeeze-out 
in the post-war set-up. 

The situation is altogether differ- 
ent with General Motors and Chrys- 
ler, with their many plants. They 
can easily pull all war production 
out of, say, Flint, and concentrate it 
into their other plants. Flint would 
then be free to proceed 100 per cent 
on resumed car production, with 
G.M. getting a head start on the 
immediate post-war market. 

The Baruch proposals, relating to 
termination of contracts and con- 
tract placement, together with an 
organized balancing of tapering off 
war production with a systematic 
establishment of civilian production, 
would help meet this situation, give 
protection to independent compa- 
nies, and limit the flare-up of sharp 
competitive relations. 


The Demand for Immediate Machine 
Tool Production 


It is also clear that a certain allo- 
cation of the available reconversion 
facilities should be made for the 
whole industry, as essential to an 
organized and equitable reconver- 
sien, with all interests protected. 

Automotive manufacturers, look- 


ing toward reconversion, have re 
quested recently that they be per. 
mitted to place orders with machine 
tool firms to produce a quantity of 
the machine tools necessary for a 
resumption of passenger car produc. 
tion. This problem is not as catas 
trophic in its dimensions as industry 
spokesmen would have us believe, 
but from another angle it is some. 
what dangerous. 

Despite the poverty - stricken 
claims of some manufacturers that 
they sacrificed all these precious 
tools when the industry was first 
converted, the fact is that most cor. 
porations today have from 85 to 
100 per cent of the machine tools 
required for civilian output. On the 
whole, they are new, and have an 
unparalleled cutting capacity. For 
every tool scrapped or displaced 
they have been doubly replaced with 
new and even better tools. For ex- 
ample, in 1940, 75 per cent of all 
machine tools were over ten years 
old. Today, 75 per cent are new. 
Since then, General Motors in- 
creased its machine tools from 
75,000 to 143,774; Chrysler from 
20,665 to 39,942; and other firms cor- 
respondingly. 

It is true that, where a few ma- 
chine tools may be absent, their lack 
can hold up a whole production line. 
Serious consideration may well be 
given to allowing a percentage of 
the machine tool industry (now ina 
period of decline with the main 
burden of war tooling completed) 
to produce a minimum and regu- 
lated number of such key machine 
tools. 

This process should be carried out 
under the closest scrutiny, and, as 
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Mr. Baruch says, “as in a goldfish 
bowl.” This would insure against a 
mishandling or perversion of basic 
objectives. 

Even now G.M. is placing orders 
for machine tools with tool, die and 
engineering firms nationally, and in- 
sisting that the government permit 
the purchase or manufacture of 
$25,000,000 to $50,000,000 worth of 
these “bottleneck” tools. Were such 
permission to be granted and an 
unregulated manufacture of these 
tool to take place, G.M. would have 
a head start over all others, could 
blanket the industry and make it 
almost impossible for any other 
firm to secure a toehoid or similar 
position of advantage in the recon- 
version process and access to imme- 
diate post-war markets. 


Disposition of Government Inven- 
tory Before Reconversion 


Industry spokesmen, in _ press 
statements and in speeches before 
government committees, are predict- 
ing dire consequences over the 
problem of disposing of government- 
owned machines and materials, and 
their clearance from the plants, 
before reconversion can proceed. 
While this issue is not the sacred 
cow it is made out to be, yet, as the 
Baruch report has so clearly recog- 
nized, there does exist a certain dan- 
ger that, unless it is handled effec- 
tively, the delays which can be 
caused by interminable red tape in 
the auditing and clearance of gov- 
ernment inventories and equipment 
may seriously delay the reconver- 
sion process. 

We know of a number of plants 
which, having recently terminated 
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their war contracts and seeking re- 
conversion to produce other types of 
war production, have experienced 
the arrival of a long line of Army 
procurement and other governmen- 
tal agencies insisting upon and un- 
dertaking a whole series of audits 
and re-audits and multiple taking of 
inventories. Months were wasted in 
such fruitless, detail work, and 
meantime the plant was unable to 
start on any other type of produc- 
tion. 

On the other hand, it is also 
known that some manufacturers are 
threatening reconversion unemploy- 
ment as a club to blackjack the 
most favorable terms from the gov- 
ernment in connection with this 
clearance and disposition of govern- 
ment equipment and machinery. 

Such an objective of any manu- 
facturer should not be allowed to 
obscure the very real problem 
which does exist and the urgent 
need for application of such meas- 
ures as recommended in the Bar- 
uch report. 

C. E. Wilson (G.M.) believes that 
the engineering processes of recon- 
version can be accomplished in a 
sixty-day period, but pessimistically 
estimates that the disposition and 
clearance of the government prop- 
erty will require six months or more. 

Senator Vandenberg’ gloomily 
predicts “an interim depression 
after the war lasting from nine to 


eighteen months,” but that “the 
length depends on what success 


Congress has in creating an effec- 
tive formula on the two primary 
problems of war contract termina 
tion and surplus property disposal.” 
Auto labor has, therefore, the 
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strongest interest in seeing an im- 
mediate and full implementation 
given to the proposals of the Baruch 
report, which aims at a coordinated, 
speedy and simplified solution of 
this problem. 

It is evident that auto labor must 
be exceptionally interested in all 
measures approaching these ques 
tions. For example, the War Con- 
tracts Committee has begun active 
consideration of the two principal 
reconversion bills in Congress, the 
George-Murray-Kefauver Bill, and 
the Kilgore Bill. Both bills are 
quite alike in creating the recon 
version agencies recommended in 
the Baruch report, which require 
implementation in regard to labor 
participation, but they differ as to 
where to place administrative 
authority. 


The Scope of the Problem in the 
Automotive Industry 


The scope of the problem may be 
seen when it is indicated that since 
1940 the aircraft and automotive in- 
dustries are totally new and larger, 


with almost trebled employment, 
output and productivity. 

In 1939-40 there were approxi- 
mately 500,000 workers in the auto 
industry and some 50,000 in aircraft. 
Today, in both, there is a total of 
2,300,000, exclusive of 300,000 in the 
armed services. In 1943 total produc 
tion of the converted auto industry 
was valued at nine billion dollars. 
This was three times the !940 figure. 
Today the industry produces at a 
rate of close to twelve billion an 
nually, as compared to three billicn 
in 1940. Labor productivity has in 
creased by 20 per cent. Today, two 


out of every seventeen workers in 
manufacturing industries are em. 
ployed in aircraft. Airplane and en. 
gine production increased from 
$200,000,000 in 1939 to fifteen billion 
today. The composition of the work. 
ers has tremendously changed. 
Women compose 45 per cent employ- 
ment in aircraft, as against less than 
1 per cent in 1939. Negro workers 
have increased from 7 per cent to 
™”™ 

The automotive and aircraft in. 
dustries now possess the most 
trained and skilled body of workers 
on earth capable of turning out 
anything, able to operate any ma- 
chine. 

Labor productivity is unsur- 
passed. Girdler of Consolidated-Vul- 
tee has said his company is produc. 
ing fourteen Liberators for the same 
direct labor that built only one 
three years ago. Flying Fortresses 
are turned out with one-third the 
man-hours required three years ago. 
The Douglas A-20’s required only 
nine workers this year for each 
100 required in 1940. Five workers 
produce an interceptor today in- 
stead of 100 in 1940. Ten workers 
put out a medium-sized bomber 
which required 100 three years ago. 
C. E. Wilson of the W.P.B. declares 
that total man-hours required to 
produce a 4engine bomber have 
been reduced from 200.000 to 13, 
000; to produce a fighter, from 
157,000 to 7,800. 

It is clear that in the process of 
reconversion at the end of the war 
there will be a certain unemploy 
ment and dislocation. To keep the 
plants in operation and the workers 
in employment, an effective pro- 
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gram must be provided. Jobs can 
and must be had for the more than 
two million aircraft and automotive 
workers. It is clear there can be 
no return to the 1940 levels. 

There are, however, some leaders 
in the industry who hesitate to come 
forward with such a program. 

In his speech to the N.A.M. Con- 
vention, Alfred P. Sloan of G.M. 
saw no other course but to reduce 
the national income from its present 
143 billion dollars to around 100 
billion, and be reconciled to an in- 
crease in unemployment from its 
present 700,000 to ten or fifteen mil- 
lion. A representative of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, speaking 
to a U.A.W.-C.I.O. Executive Board 
meeting, figured that auto produc- 
tion in peacetime would employ no 
more than 500,000. Some auto ex- 


ecutives talk of a post-war produc- 
tion of five to six million cars and 


trucks. This would give employ- 
ment to about 550,000, but would 
mean unemployment for at least 
400,000 now working and for all 
of the 300,000 absent on military 
leave. 

To continue employment for the 
normal automobile working force, 
and to find in the reconversion 
process other jobs for the hundreds 
of thousands of others who have 
entered the wartime industry, 
means that, total American produc- 
tion must be increased above any 
peacetime level in history. 

It is generally recognized that if 
they can be built—which depends 
upon the reconversion process, nine 
or ten million cars could be sold 
after the war. General Knudsen 
has said it could be twelve million. 
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This would mean jobs for 800,000 
auto workers, and if the gross na- 
tional production were maintained 
at present levels, the other workers 
would find jobs in expanding in- 
dustries. 

In the past few months Mr. 
Sloan has changed his mind. In a 
statement to stockholders on March 
26, 1944, he said that “an oppor- 
tunity is presented to the nation 
in the post-war period to attain 
new high levels of production and 
new standards of national income.” 

Says George W. Romney, Man- 
ager of the Automotive Council for 
War Production: 


“The industry which has mas- 
tered the principles of mass produc- 
tion, can apply it to anything the 
people want. If they desire six 
million cars a year for several years 
after the war, Detroit can make 
them, and, at the same time, pay the 
highest wages, return the highest 
taxes, and give the greatest value 
for a dollar. If there is a problem 
for the future, it is but the nation’s, 
which must grow up to the produc- 
tive capacity created in the war.” 
(Detroit News, Mar. 28, 1944) 


And labor, through R. T. Frank- 
ensteen, expresses the conviction 
that although the problem is diffi- 
cult the nation is strong enough to 
meet it: 


“I am convinced that such a dis- 
mal forecast overlooks the vitality 
of the American labor movement, 
and the dynamic productive forces 
which have been let loose by the 
war. I do not believe that we must 
accept any assumption that the hun- 
dreds of thousands of workers, the 
Negroes, the women, the older 
workers—who are doing so mag- 
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nificent a job on the assembly lines 
—must be rewarded by breadlines 
and continuing insecurity. Such an 
assumption of renewed unemploy- 
ment for millions in the post-war 
world is an assumption of national 
defeat and chaos which I shall 
never be prepared to make.” 


Proceeding upon this belief the 
U.A.W.-C.1.O0. set itself the goal of 
helping to establish the employment 
of one million workers in the air- 
craft industry—engaged in various 
types of civilian and military aero- 
nautical production, with two to 
three million more in servicing and 
other auxiliary lines. 


What Employers Are Thinking 


There is beginning a positive de- 
velopment on the part of a large 
number of manufacturers who rec- 
ognize their responsibility in help- 
ing to achieve full production and 
the need of collaborating with labor 
to do the job. 

Henry Kaiser and the U.A.W.- 
C.1.O. announced that they had 
agreed “immediately to start coop- 
erative efforts” to prevent a collapse 
of post-war employment in the air 
craft industry. “We expect to fi- 
nance jointly the necessary research 
and planning. We agreed to imme- 
diately start cooperative efforts be- 
tween ourselves and hope the gov- 
ernment will join us.” (Detroit 
News, March 16, 194.) 

Mr. Donald Douglas of Douglas 
Aircraft, who has of late changed 
his former hardboiled attitude to 
the union, has declared himself in 
favor of cooperation of all classes 
with the givernment for a _ con- 
structive post-war program. In a 
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published interview with an em. 
ployee, Mr. Douglas stated: 


“We have been giving a great 
deal of thought to post-war plan- 
ning but that is a problem in which 
industry alone cannot play the de 
ciding role. The government, with 
its vast powers and controls, neces. 
sarily must play a part in any 
post-war program for the nation. 
But we are ready and anxious to 
do our part. ... 

“The company has a group of 
experts studying these things. 
Whenever the government permits 
us to do so, we will try to provide 
information and assistance to local 
communities which may want to 
keep their plants in operation.” 


Earle M. Scott, President of Scott 
Aviation Company, has said: 


“If the country is to avoid con- 
fusion, recrimination and want dur- 
ing the immediate post-war period, 
we must have nationwide plans 
right now... .” 


La Motte T. Cohu, Chairman of 
Northrup Aircraft, says: 


“It would, of course, be easy to 
cut-back our organizations to a size 
comensurate with the volume of 
business we will be able to secure 


after the war. But that does not 
answer the question of the individ- 
ual worker who must find a place 
in the productive work if American 
freedom is to survive. It seems to 
us that all industries—not alone air- 
craft—should consider themselves 
obligated to see jobs for those who 
cannot be employed, and just as 
energetically as the employees 
themselves were sought in the first 
place.” (Aviation, March, 1944.) 


Mr Sloan now argues that the na- 
tion can never again risk the 
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stability of its institutions by allow- 
ing a “50 per cent utilization of 
our economic resources, with mil- 
lions of people out of employment 
and millions more working short 
time.’ He warns that if the free 
enterprise system is unable to meet 
the challenge of high employment 
“in a practical and realistic way” 
then “the people will demand po- 
litical action.” He says “we must, 
in search of an _ ever-expanding 
market, produce existing things at 
always lower prices.” (Detroit Eco- 
nomic Club, October 10, 1943.) 

And Paul G. Hoffman, President 
of Studebaker, before the Detroit 
Board of Commerce, says: 


“It isn’t plotters on the left who 
constitute the real hazard to our 
free society but rather pressures 
stemming primarily out of wide- 
spread unwanted idleness. .. . If 
our free society is to be maintained, 
productive jobs—millions of them 
—must be made available in the 
shortest possible time after hos- 
tilities cease. . .. Nobody would 
suggest that business would go 
back to the ’30’s—if for no other 
reason than that the economy of 
the ’30’s left us still with consider- 
able unemployment.” (March 24, 
1944) 


From the foregoing it is clear 
that there exists the basis of co- 
operative efforts by management 
and labor collectively to approach 
and work out the problem which 
seriously affects them both. This 


basis is realistically conceivable, 
however, only in terms of the two- 
fold aspect of the problem—the 
domestic and the foreign markets. 


On Post-War Foreign Trade 
There is hardly an automotive 
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manufacturer who desires to return 
to the past. And each of them is 
faced with a basic economic com- 
pulsion, to search for those solutions 
which will result in their plants 
keeping open and avoiding large 
deficits, which can be done only by 
maintaining and expanding their 
present volume of production. 

Traditionally the industry has 
been a peace or famine set-up. When 
the country is prosperous, when in- 
come payments are increasing, when 
there is a relative stability in mar- 
ket relationships, national affairs 
and foreign trade, the industry in- 
stantly reflects a greater stability 
and prosperity with rapid increase 
in general output and employment. 

Statistics show that when there is 
any decline in national levels of 
prosperity, arising from any eco- 
nomic or political disturbance at 
home or abroad, there is an im- 
mediate curtailment of employment, 
output and sales. This fact is clear 
to manufacturers, which impels 
them to favor measures for stability, 
foreign trade and profitable return 
on foreign investment. 

Auto corporations have always 
favored increasing foreign trade as 
a mean of increasing their profits. 
The Export Department of the Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Association 
usually has its members. exert 
pressure on both major parties for 
planks favoring reciprocal trade 
agreements. The Export Depart- 
ment cooperates extensively with 
the National Committee for Recip- 
rocal Trade and pays most of the 
expenses of this committee, with 
the G.M. Export Division paying 
the remainder. 

According to the Dept. of Com- 
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merce, exports for the auto indus- 
try for the typical pre-war years 
of 1929 and 1936 were, respectively, 
$591,400,000 and $409,900,000. This 
provided jobs for approximately 
50,000 workers. The Department 
also estimates that the auto indus- 
try will be due for more than a 
proportionate increase in post-war 
foreign trade. Assuming an increase 
of foreign trade for the nation from 
the 1929 level of five billion dollars 
to only seven billion, the Depart- 
ment experts figure that the auto 
industry would derive out of this 
total for itself about 1.13 billion dol- 
lars’ worth of exports. This would 
mean jobs for 100,000 workers and 
a big increase in the purchasing 
power and stability of the auto 
workers generally. 

But the estimate of seven billion 
dollars is far under any satisfactory 
level of post-war export trade 
which can be attained by the pro- 
gram of stability and international 
cooperation on the principle of the 
Teheran accord. Expansion of this 
trade, if only to a total of twenty 
billion dollars, would serve to in- 
crease auto exports to at least 3.5 
billion dollars, opening the way to 
employment for over 300,000 work- 
ers. Such a level of export would 
merely be comparable to the pres- 
ent total of 2,9 billion dollars an- 
nually, representing the auto in- 
dustry’s contribution to Lend-Lease 
output. 

This is feasible, as is seen by the 
following, quoted from the joint 
statement on international coopera- 
tion presented to the Senate War 
Contracts Committee by Senators 
Kilgore, Truman and Thomas: 

“It is entirely feasible for us to 
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aim at $200 billion a year or more 
(in production) within five years 
after the end of the war... . It is 
clear that the only thing to take 
the place of war contracts is the 
purchasing power of the people and 
our fellow nations throughout the 
world.... All programs intended to 
adjust our economy to the removal 
of war contracts upon which it now 
rests in large part must be aimed 
at developing domestic and foreign 
markets to a level that has never 
before been known.” 


Thus, Earl Browder, basing him- 
self on studies made by American 
government, business and _ labor 
leaders, projects the necessity and 
feasibility of developing our for- 
eign market to absorb perhaps as 
much as half of our post-war pro- 
ducts, tremendously increased to 
maintain our output at maximum 
capacity and full employment. In 
his Report to the National Commit- 
tee of the Communist Party in Jan- 
uary Browder said: 


“The Teheran Conference, for the 
first time, gave a realistic perspec- 
tive of the quick organization of 
such huge foreign markets. Such 
huge foreign markets are unthink- 
able except under stable conditions, 
without international or civil wars 
of major proportions. Without such 
foreign markets there is no pos- 
sibility to find an economic founda- 
tion to the national unity within 
the United States.” 


How Difficult Will 
Reconversion Be? 


For the auto parts industry, the 
process will vary widely from plant 
to plant. 

Some, 


Briggs and 


as Murray, 
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other body producing corporations, 
have been entirely changed over 
from the production of shiny car 
bodies to that of wing and fuselage 
sections and other unrelated items. 
Some of these companies will have 
a major reconversion problem from 
a technical, engineering and, pos- 
sibly, financial point of view. 

Other plants supplying basic com- 
ponents of peacetime passenger cars 
will have no such difficulty. These 
include Bohn aluminum, spark plug, 
electrical ignition, bearing, piston, 
valve engine parts, all of which 
can swing into normal production 
by a few changes in setups on 


presently operating machinery. 
From a technological aspect, re- 
conversion will be less complicated 
than during the original conversion 
period. When the 


industry con- 
verted in 1942 there was a sub- 
stantial unemployment, reaching 
275,000 at one period in Detroit 
alone. For the most part the tools, 
jigs, dies and fixtures used on late 
1941 and early 1942 production are 
in storage and available for im- 
mediate set-up. Also, full truck 
facilities for the industry are still 
in operation and ‘will provide a 
considerable backlog of employ- 
ment. The advance orders for parts 
to build up the necesasry banks of 
supplies for final assembly plants 
will be sent out months ahead of 
resumption of final assembly. Usu- 
ally this gives work to 200,000. 

For tool, die and machine shops, 
no process of physical reconversion 
of any major nature will be re- 
quired. 

For plants of the type of Budd 
Wheel, Kelsey-Hayes, and La Young, 
the production lines will have to 
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be reconverted and a large amount 
of new equipment, mainly light ma- 
chinery and punch presses, set up 
again. 

Studebaker is well situated, now 
producing a military truck, the 
production process being similar to 
automotive production and requir- 
ing little reconversion. 

Nash (Kenosha) is now engaged 
entirely on the 2,000 h.p. super- 
charged Pratt-Whitney aircraft en- 
gine. When reconversion starts, 
productive capacity of all divisions 
will be brought up to the highest 
pre-war level of any manufacturing 
division. Thus, for Nash, reconver- 
sion largely means an evening up 
of low capacity divisions to higher 
levels. 

The outstanding problem will be 
in aircraft and certain plants re- 
converted over—or built new—to 
production of tanks, (Chrysler 
Tank, Hudson Arsenal, G.M. Tank 
in Flint, etc.). 

In aircraft, while the task is ex- 
tremely difficult, yet every aircraft- 
parts plant is readily convertible 
to output of various types of con- 
sumers durable goods. Similarly, 
aircraft-engine plants are available 
for any kind of metal fabrication. 
Though their jigs, fixtures and tools 
are suited only for specific models 
and are lighter, these are replace- 
able from the large stock of others 
now available. 


What Are the Employers Planning? 


A hopeful and positive sign is 
the preparations being made by 
many employers for post-war mod- 
ernization, expansion and reconver- 
sion. 

If a collapse is contemplated, it 
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is not reflected in the post-war plans 
of the leading figures of the indus- 
try. 

A brief survey of the post-war 
intentions of the five companies, 
which normally account for about 
70 per cent of total auto production 
(G.M., Chrysler, Studebaker, Pack- 
ard and Nash) shows: 

1. All are planning important ex- 
pansion and modernization expend- 
itures. 

2. General Motors alone intends 
to spend $500 million on getting 
back into car production, to expand 
capacity 50 per cent and to rear- 
range and modernize plants. Presi- 
dent Wilson, testifying on March 22 
before the House Committee on 
Post-War Economic Policy and 


Planning, said G.M. intends to em- 
ploy 400,000 after the war (it em- 


ploys 450,000 now), and in addition 
to employ 200,000 in distribution 
(greater by 50,000 than in the pre- 
war period). 

3. Chrysler announces an expend- 
iture of $115 million in the first 
post-war year to get plants in shape, 
tool them, rebuild inventories and 
advertising. 

4. Packard will spend $10 million 
to return to production and increase 
pre-war capacity by 45 per cent. 

5. Studebaker, according to Presi- 
dent Mason, is in a position to 
double its pre-war capacity merely 
by putting into operation a two-shift 
schedule. 

New firms are reportedly entering 
the field. Henry Kaiser is planning 
to enter with an improved car 
model. Boeing Aircraft, capitalizing 
on the reputation of the Flying 
Fortress, is also contemplating en- 
tering the automotive field. 
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The Ford Motor Company has not 
announced plans. There is some 
evidence to show that Ford is also 
making intensive post-war plans for 
passenger car, not aircraft, produc. 
tion. It is also possible to say that 
the Ford Motor Company is re 
evaluating its attitude to the union 
and showing some evidence of desir. 
ing to cooperate with the union in 
the solution of common post-war 
objectives, which, of course, should 
be accepted. 

The foregoing is for the purpose 
of establishing that a post-war col- 
lapse in the auto-aircraft industry 
is not inevitable; that management 
and labor do not so contemplate; 
and that there exists a practical 
foundation for joint labor-manage- 
ment cooperative efforts to approach 
and strive to solve jointly the com- 
mon problem. 


Labor’s Participation in the 
Reconversion Process 


A basic requirement for short- 
ening the reconversion period is a 
joint industry planning committee 
embracing labor, management and 
government to deal with and col- 
lectively solve the issues which 
arise. 

It is imperative that auto labor 
be officially represented on all 
agencies and committees dealing 
with reconversion, disposal of in- 
ventories, contract termination and 
placement, retraining programs, 
transferral plans, and new job place 
ments. 

Adopting the C.I.0.’s_ proposed 
“industry council” plan with such 
three-way representation is a neces- 
sary implementation of the pro- 
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posals of the Baruch report to the 
aircraft and automotive industry. It 
is the only practical and effective 
way to deal with problems of war 
production and of the post-war 
future. With labor so represented, 
all the mistakes of the conversion 
period of 1942 would be eliminated, 
and an assured protection of labor’s 
rights relating to war security, dis- 
missal pay, jobs for veterans, trans- 
fer of demobilized war workers, 
health conditions, etc. 

President Roosevelt has already 
created an “Office of Works Direc- 
tor’ and a “Surplus Property 
Board,” as recommended by Mr. 
Baruch, and additional post-war 
bodies will likely be formed. 

These events dictate the need of 
auto labor being a part of, and oc- 
cupying its rightful position on, all 
reconversion bodies. 

The W.P.B. recently established 
an Automobile Industry Advisory 
Committee composed of top officials 
from the nine major companies. 
This committee and the big produc- 
ers held a conference with Donald 
Nelson on April 17 to establish, as 
Mr. Nelson said, “major policies to 
guarantee a minimum of unemploy- 
ment when reconversion of the auto 
industry starts.” W.P.B. is said to 
be contemplating a similar labor 
advisory committee; but at this 
writing has not created it. Mr. 
Nelson did, however, have a long 
conference on April 28 with the 
top national leaders of the C.I.O. 
and A. F. of L. auto unions, assur- 
ing them of his desire for labor 
participation: “On all these impor- 
tant readjustment problems, we 
want the advice and suggestions of 
labor just as we want the advice 
and suggestions of industry.” 
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At this conference Mr. Thomas of 
the U.A.W.-C.I1.O. advanced an im- 
portant ten-point preliminary pro- 
gram on _ reconversion problems, 
stressing these two points: (1) im- 
mediate creation of an industry 
council on which government, man- 
agement and labor would be repre- 
sented to develop detailed plans, for 
speedy reconversion when the war 
program permits; this council would 
also explore post-war marketing 
techniques with the objective of in- 
suring full distribution and continu- 
ous employment. (2) Authorization 


to manufacturers to use machinery 
now owned by the government for 
post-war production, with financial 
settlement to be subordinated to 
clearing the plants of any encum- 
brance to speedy resumption of 
peacetime production. 


Post-War Outlook of the Union 


The U.A.W.-C.1.O. has played an 
outstanding role in raising and seek- 
ing application of principles of plan- 
ning for the post-war period. The 
basic features of the union’s plan 
were released some time ago by 
President Thomas, giving clear rec- 
ognition to basic issues. The union’s 
plan takes no diversionary, pie-in- 
the-sky attitude or evasion of war- 
time tasks. It states “the imme- 
diate and primary task of the 
U.A.W.-C.1.O. as it is of the entire 
nation is to plan and work for an 
early and unconditional surrender 
of the Axis powers.” The union is 
guided by four major principles: 

Nothing must be done now which 
will in any way threaten production 
of needed weapons of war; every 
measure of planning and coordina- 
tion must be taken to speed the 
period of changeover when declin- 
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ing war needs do finally open the 
way to a return toward civilian 
production; in the changeover pe- 
riod full protection must be given 
to the living standards of auto 
workers through increased unem- 
ployment compensation and layoff 
bonuses; powerful corporations must 
not be allowed to squeeze their 
smaller competitors to the wall. 

As essentials to a post-war ac- 
complishment of opportunity, se- 
curity and work for all, the U.A.W., 
through its President, R. J. Thomas, 
declared before the Senate Sub- 
committee on War Contracts: 

“Nothing should be done which 
would in any way hamper war pro- 
duction, with an offensive in West- 
ern Europe close ahead of us, no 
other position is thinkable.” 

The union advised a carefully 
worked out program of reconversion 
to be directed by the same agency 
now responsible for war production. 
Thomas indicated the union attitude 
on reconversion legislation as neces- 
sarily containing the following prin- 
ciples: (1) The basic need to con- 
tinue war production; (2) The de- 
termination to keep the goal of 
expanded production and employ- 
ment as its major objective; (3) 
Recognition of the importance of 
labor-industry-government cooper- 
ation; (4) Recognition of the need 
for protection of small business. 

To attain such development it 
calls for the “complete shattering 
of the political power of financial 
and industrial monopolies in Axis 
countries. . . .” and on the home 
front “an uncompromising fight 
against the insidious forces, finan- 
cial, industrial and political, who 
would turn our nation aside from 


its battle for world freedom to shady 
negotiations and manipulations for 
the continuance under American 
sponsorship of new forms of fascis. 
tic dictatorship in Europe and Asia.” 

With this recognition of the 3s 
sues of the nation’s great war, the 
U.A.W. then advances a specific pro- 
gram to implement and help realize 
its slogan for full production and 
full employment. 

Into the framework of such ex. 
cellent general principles, certain 
distortions have crept in, due to 
the Reuther-Social-Democratic _in- 
fluence. Conflicting with the gen. 
eral U.A.W. perspective is the dem- 
agogic demand for “government: 
municipal ownership and operation 
of monopolistic industries, and of 
industries strategically essential to 
the national safety.” 

Reuther has woven his Norman 
Thomas type of economic thinking 
into a grandiose sixteen-point pro 
gram which is in obvious contradic 
tion and opposition to the U.A.W- 
C.I.O. program presented to the 
War Production Board on April 28 
by President Thomas. Reuther’s pro- 
gram is, in effect, a disguised de 
mand for nationalization of Am- 
erica’s most basic industry. It would 
imply that only through such proc 
esses of nationalization may the 
goal of full production and employ- 
ment be obtained in the post-war 
period. This would be to accept 
the defeatist thesis that from the 
war can come only renewed chaos, 
economic disorder, and world catas- 
trophe. It would be, further, to 
bring division into the camp of 
national unity, and of labor itself. 
That such a point of view is far 
from the considered viewpoint of 
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the membership or its leadership 
has been clearly ind'cated by many 
statements by Thomas, Addes, 
Frankensteen and others. We are 
confident that the sensible member- 
ship of the U.A.W.-C.I.O. will repu- 
diate Reuther’s incorrect program. 

In his approach to the problems 
of aircraft, Vice-President Frank- 
ensteen has made valuable con- 
tributions to the clarification of 
post-war problems. He sees salva- 
tion for the aircraft workers in the 
following objectives: 

“1, That the United Nations carry 
through to a complete and uncondi- 
tional victory over the Axis, and 
establish thereby the bedrock found- 
ation of a peaceful and democratic 
world; 

“2. That political and economic 
cooperation among the United Na- 
tions continues to develop for win- 
ning the peace and assuring the 
democratic development of a na- 
tional and world economy; 

“3. That the American people 
rally in this year’s elections to de- 
feat the rightist reaction at home 
which would snatch away from us 
the victory over fascism; 

“4. That American labor, indus- 
try and farm groups press for an 
economy of full production and em- 
ployment, with gross national out- 
put running at levels close to $200,- 
000,000,000 annually.” (New Repub- 
lic, Feb. 28, 1944.) 

Vice-President Frankensteen sees 
the dangers of post-war unemploy- 
ment for auto and aircraft workers 
as having to be met, not by a 
demand for socialization of the in- 
dustry, but through achievement of 
the full productive possibilities lying 
before the nation in the post-war 
period of werld reconstruction. 
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Tne most specific dscussion of 
the post-war productive facilities of 
the nation as a whole came from 
George F. Addes, Secretary of the 
U.A.W., in addresses on January 26, 
1944, in Cleveland, and before the 
U.A.W. Aircraft Conference in Chi- 
cago on Feb. 28, 1944. In the poten- 
tial buying power of home markets 
plus foreign trade reaching levels 
of twenty to twenty-five billion dol- 
lars yearly, Addes sees a possibility 
of solution to the problem of pro- 
duction and employment: 


“On the basis of the unity which 
is being forged today in the fighting 
of the war there can emerge a new 
international unity of trade and co- 
operative progress. From the mutual 
development of all nations can come 
the solution to the direct problems 
which have afflicted and cursed 
America in the years from 1929 up 
to the outbreak of the great war.” 


In line with its concentration 
upon immediate war problems the 
union has given no general pattern 
for the reconversion. It has cor- 
rectly avoided giving any detailed 
blueprint for the reconversion, but 
has given full support to the C.L.O. 
national industry council program 
“to work out reccnversion sched- 
and provide for “the mainte 
nance of labor standards during: the 
reconversion period.” It has also ac- 
tively campaigned for enactment of 
the Wagner-Dingell social security 
bill, has sought to establish through 
W.L.B. dectsion a system of layoff 
and separate bonuses, and advanced 
the demand for esiabiishment of 
the thirty-hour week, protection of 
seniority and protection for the wel- 
fare cf servicemen and veterans 
during the reeonversicn period. 


ules” 








THE COMMUNIST VANGUARD 


BY V. J. JEROME 


[This is the second of two articles, 
the first of which appeared in the 
April issue. In this series, V. J. 
Jerome discusses the dissolution of 
the Communist Party and the for- 
mation of the Communist Political 
Association in the light of the his- 
torical role of the Communist van- 
guard of the working class. 

The first article drew upon the 
history of the earliest proletarian 
vanguard in order to define labor’s 
main tasis in the varying periods 
and the adjustments of the form of 
Communist organization to the pre- 
vailing objective necessities. The 
present article, beginning with the 
First International, develops the 
theme of the role and organization 
of the vanguard, relating it to the 
changed political situation of today 
and to the current changes in the 
American Communist organization. 
—The Editor] 


INCE the passing of the Commu- 

nist League three proletarian In- 
ternationals have been built as the 
vanguard of world labor by the 
advanced workers of many lands. 

The First International was found- 
ed under Marx’s leadership in 1864 
during a new upsurge of the general 
democratic forces, and of the labor 
movement in England, France and 


Germany, precipitated by the crisis 
of 1857. That same pericd saw the 
outbreak, in 1861, of the Civil War 
in the United States and, two years 
later, of the Polish Insurrection. 
The formation of the International 
responded to the urgent need for 
working-class political organization, 
for the closest combination of labor’s 
political and economic action, for 
labor’s growing participation and 
influence in the broad democratic 
movement in all lands. 

This was the underlying purpose 
also of the Communist League. But 
in the decade and a half following 
the defeat of the Revolution of 48, 
the working class had become ripe 
for an independent movement re- 
quiring a vanguard of a _ broader 
type. As Marx wrote in 1871 to 
Bolte, member of the Provisional 
Federal Council of the First Inter- 
national in New York: 


“The International was founded 
in order to replace the socialist or 
semi-socialist sects by a real organ- 
ization of the working class for 
struggle. ... On the other hand, the 
Internationalists could not have 
maintained themselves if the course 
of history had not already smashed 
up the sectarian system. . . . Never- 
theless, what history has shown 
everywhere was repeated within the 
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International. The antiquated at- 
tempts to re-establish and maintain 
itself within the newly achieved 
form.” * 


Marx, Engels and their followers 
waged a constant struggle in the 
International against the “antiquat- 
ed.” They had anticipated this 
struggle against petty-bourgeois, 
half-socialist, and anarchistic theo- 
ries, aware of the varied groupings, 
with their varied levels of political 
development, that were to comprise 
the International. We find Marx 
writing to Engels on November 4, 
1864, apropos of the Inaugural Ad- 
dress of the International which he 
composed: 


“It was very difficult to frame the 
thing so that our views should ap- 
pear in a form acceptable from the 
present standpoint of the workers’ 
movement... . It will be necessary 
to be fortiter in re, suaviter in modo 
[firm in matter—moderate in man- 
ner].” 


But Marx and Engels took into 
account the general level of the 
movement as a whole. They sought 
to guide the movement, in the in- 
terests of strengthening labor and 
promoting the people’s democratic 
advance, from their vantage point of 
historical materialism, their “under- 
standing the line of march.” 

Although the International existed 
only twelve years, the lessons of its 
broad and influential struggles have 
remained a permanent heritage in 
the forward movement of labor to 
united political action, nationally 


* Karl Marx, cy" ‘ahs 
Publishers, Vol. II, p. 
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and internationally, in common with 
all other democratic forces. 

Centrally, under the leadership 
of Marx and Engels, the Interna- 
tional helped the trade union move- 
ments of England and other coun- 
tries, on the basis of their own ex- 
periences, to broaden their scope of 
interest and struggle beyond nar- 
rowly economic issues; to emerge 
from pure and simple economic la- 
borism; and, by interconnecting the 
two, to advance simultaneously the 
growth of trade unionism and the 
political movement of labor. 

The International worked unceas- 
ingly in the cause of national libera- 
tion and national integrity. Marx 
and Engels taught consistently that 
the modern nation was the neces- 
sary framework for the develop- 
ment of the democratic forces, in- 
cluding labor, in every country. For 
international peace and the har- 
monious cooperation of peoples to 
be ensured, Engels wrote, “each 
people must be independent and 
master in its own house.” In the 
same vein, Lenin said: “The working 
class could not grow strong, could 
not become mature and formed, 
without ‘constituting itself within 
the nation’ .’* Guided by this 
Marxian teaching, the International 
championed the national cause of all 
oppressed peoples and _ nations, 
throwing its strength behind -the 
national-liberationist movements, up- 
risings, and wars. It promoted in 
that cause the broadest unity of 
labor upon a national scale, the full- 
est inter-class national unity, and 
International 


ov. & 


Lenin, 


c< Works, 
Publishers, Vol. XI, p. . 
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international solidarity of all the 
democratic forces, primarily of labor. 

For us Americans, a prominent 
expression of that international sol- 
idarity was the moral and political 
aid that the International, and its 
initiators on the eve of its founding, 
extended to the Union cause in the 
Civil War period. 


“The English members [of the In- 
ternational],” Marx wrote in 1864 
to Georg Weydemeyer in the United 
States, “consist mostly of the chiefs 
of the local trade unions, that is, the 
actual labor kings of London, the 
same fellows who .. . prevented 
Palmerston from declaring war upon 
the United States, as he was on the 
point of doing, through the monster 
meeting in St. James’ Hall... .” 


Coming into being toward the 
conclusion of the American Civil 
War, the International, through its 
General Council in London, forth- 
with launched a campaign to mo- 
bilize the European labor movement 
in support of the North. 

Notable in this connection is the 
congratulatory Address of the First 
International, written by Marx, to 
President Lincoln, on the occasion 
of his re-election, containing the 
memorable declaration: “From the 
commencement of the titanic Amer- 
ican strife, the workingmen of Eu- 
rope felt instinctively that the Star- 
Spangled Banner carried the destiny 
of their class.” Equally notable is 
Lincoln’s reply to the International, 
given in his behalf by the United 
States Legation at London, which 
stated that the United States, in its 
struggle against the slave-holding 
power, derived “new encouragement 
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to persevere from the testimony of 
the workingmen of Europe that the 
national attitude is favored with 
their enlightened approval and 
earnest sympathies.” 

Through their adherents and 
friends in the United States, Marx 
and Engels exerted influence on the 
American sections of the Interna- 
tional to break with sectarianism 
and dogmatism. They continuously 
impressed upon them the need to 
integrate themselves with American 
life through recognizing the unique 
national traditions and specific char- 
acteristics of American labor and 
the American people. The Interna- 
tional expressly declared it as its 
task “to extend and unify the spon- 
taneous movement of the working 
class without imposing on it any 
doctrinaire system.” As Engeis was 
later to write to an American fol- 
lower of Marxism: 


“It is far more important that the 
movement should spread, proceed 
harmoniously, take root and em- 
brace as much as possible the whole 
American proletariat, than that it 
should start and proceed from the 
beginning on theoretically perfect 
lines. There is no better road to 
theoretical clearness of comprehen- 
sion than ‘durch Schaden klug wer- 
den’ [to learn through bitter experi- 
ence]. And for a whole class there 
is no other road, especially for a na- 
tion so eminently practical as the 
Americans.”’* 


Marx and Engels advised their 
American adherents to follow a tac: 
tical principle that would bring 
them forward as a unifying and 


* Engels to Kelley W schnewetsky 


Florence 


December 28, 1886 
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vital factor in the movement, broad- 
ly, of all the democratic forces— 
labor, the farmers, the Negroes, and 
the urban middle classes: the new 
alignment of progress that had be- 
gun to shape itself in the course of 
the Civil War. 

The zenith of the First Interna- 
tional’s achievements was the lead- 
ership and aid it extended to the 
Paris Commune, which was both 
“the highest example of the greatest 
proletarian movement of the nine- 
teenth century” (Lenin) and “the 
true representative of all the healthy 
elements of French society, and 
therefore the truly national govern- 
ment” (Marx). Although repre- 
sented by a minority in the Council 
of the Commune and in the Central 
Committee of the National Guard 
(the majority consisting of Blan- 
quists), the International exercised 
an important role in formulating the 
guiding ideas of the Commune. 
Marx, as leader of the International, 
gave himself with burning zeal to 
the struggle, keeping in close touch 
with the Internationalist minority 
in the Communard leadership, al- 
though these Internationalists were 
in the main under the influence 
of the semi-anarchist Proudonists, 
Marx built up support for the Com- 
mune in all corners of the world, 
and defended its honor in words of 
fire. Although not, in a practical 
sense, the product of the Interna- 
tional, the Commune was indeed 
‘the child of the International in- 
tellectually,” in the words of Engels. 


Yet the very crowning point to 
which the Commune brought the In- 


ternational was also its declining 
point. The defeat of the Commune 
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was followed everywhere by a bac- 
chanalia of reaction. In France the 
movement was outlawed. The con- 
servative British trade-union leaders 
withdrew from the International in 
protest against the General Coun- 
cil’s staunch support of the Com- 
munards and the publication of 
Marx’s The Civil War in France— 
a work as magnificent in its tribute 
to “the heaven-storming Titans” of 
the Commune as it is in its analysis 
of their charge to power, their rule, 
their defeat. In addition, the Inter- 
national was greatly weakened by 
the dissension and the split brought 
about by the Bakuninist (anarchist) 
opposition. 

Actually, the conditions had ceased 
to exist for the continuation of the 
proletarian vanguard in the form of 
the International Workingmen’s As- 
sociation. The transfer of the Gen- 
eral Council from London to New 
York in 1872, designed to keep the 
International from becoming an in- 
strument in the hands of putschists 
and anarchist adventurers, only led 
to its further separation from the 
main European center of the labor 
movement and to its formal dissolu- 
tion four years later. The form of the 
First International was conditioned 
by the necessity of coalescing into 
one association of action the varying 
and dispersed workers’ organiza- 
tions and currents, in each of the 
advanced countries and internation- 
ally. Such an association, by Marx’s 
prospect, would in the course of 
common action and common discus- 
sion gradually develop the theoreti- 
cal program for the labor movement 
as a whole. In epic struggles the 
Internationa] carried through thi? 
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fundamental task. By now, a new 
factor, the development of national 
proletarian parties in the various 
countries, had outmoded the frame- 
work of the International. 

The dissolution of the First Inter- 
national did not, however, represent 
liquidation of the proletarian van- 
guard; it was, rather, the necessary 
organizational recognition that the 
form of the vanguard had changed. 
In this sense Marx wrote in 1878: 


“In reality the social-democratic 
workers’ parties in Germany, Switz- 
erland, Denmark, Portugal, Italy, 
Belgium, Holland and North Amer- 
ica, organized more or less within 
national frontiers, represent just as 
many international groups. They no 
longer represent isolated sections, 
sparsely distributed over various 
countries and held together by a 
General Council on the periphery, 
but the working class itself in con- 
stant, active and direct connection, 
held together by the exchange of 
ideas, mutual assistance and joint 
aims. ... Thus, far from dying out, 
the International has developed 
from one stage to another and high- 
er one in which many of its original 
tendencies have already been ful- 
filled. During the course of this con- 
stant development it will experience 
many changes before the final chap- 
ter in its history can be written.”* 

* - * 


Engels’ expectation that the next 
International “will be directly Com- 
munist and will straightforwardly 
proclaim our principles” fell short 
of fulfillment in the ideology and 
practice of the Second Interna- 
tional, which was founded in 1889. 


* Franz Mehring, Karl Marx, New York, 1935, 
p. 508. 


The great expansion of the work. 
ing-class organizations—trade up. 
ions, as well as labor and Socialist 
parties—in the various countries 
during the comparatively peaceful 
development of capitalism in that 
period was accompanied by the 
growing influence of Marxism. The 
place in history of the Second In- 
ternational was that, in the early 
and fruitful period of its existence, 
it prepared the soil for the develop- 
ment of broad mass organizations 
of labor, both economic and politi- 
cal, and brought together the work- 
ing-class parties of many lands into 
one broad political association. 

Its formation coincided with the 
rise of imperialism and with the 
emergence, in the advanced capital- 
ist countries, of the labor aristoc- 
racy, which became the source of 
opportunism in the labor movement. 
Although the International and its 
principal parties, especially the now 
tremendous Social-Democratic Party 
of Germany, was headed by the 
“orthodox” (Kautskyan) Marxists, 
revisionist distortion of Marxism be- 
came the dominant trend, to which 
the Kautskyans “appeasingly” 
adapted themselves. The unchecked 
departure from Marxian funda- 
mentals led to the corrosion of So 
cial-Democracy with opportunism. 
Upon the outbreak of the imperial- 
ist World War of 1914-18, the par- 
ties of the Second International, 
with the exception of the Bolshevik 
Party and a few small groups, 
aligned themselves with imperial- 
ism. This great betrayal by its lead- 
ers brought the Second Interna- 


tional to ignominious collapse. 
= ”~ - 
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The death-knell of the Second In- 
ternational was the rousing sound 
of the new proletarian vanguard. 

Under Lenin’s leadership, the Bol- 
sheviks, most clear-sighted and con- 
sistent among all socialists, had in 
the opening years of the century 
fashioned in Russia the “Party of 
the new type.” Its timely formation 
and its unwavering loyalty to the 
principles of Marxism-Leninism en- 
abled the Bolshevik vanguard to 
struggle for proletarian internation- 
alism in the midst of the imperialist 
World War. That “Party of the new 
type,” guided by Lenin and Stalin, 
in November, 1917, took the tide at 
the flood and led the workers of 
Russia, in broad democratic alliance 
with all the oppressed masses of vil- 
lage and city, to the establishment 
of the Soviet Power, whose socialist 
democracy has become the mainstay 
and matchless defender of democ- 
racy throughout the world. 

On a world scale, the conditions 
had ripened for an International of 
anew type. The imperialist World 
War and the crisis that followed 
brought disillusionment among the 
peoples. The world which was to be 
saved for democracy saw itself be- 
trayed. The initial doubts and misgiv- 
ings among the workers masses now 
turned to wrath, rising against the 
imperialist war-makers and against 
the treacherous leaders of Social- 
Democracy. The urge grew daily 
stronger for the _ reconsolidation 
of labor’s forces, for the affirmation 
of international labor solidarity on 
a basis not again to be shattered. 
Lenin, not Kautsky, had been proved 
by history the guardian and cham- 
pion of Marxism. The consistent So- 
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cialist forces in all lands advanced 
to reclaim the great heritage of the 
First International, to build an In- 
ternational based on Communist 
principles, with a program and 
structure corresponding to the high- 
er tasks of world labor in the new 
stage of history. 


* * * 


The Third, Communist, Interna- 
tional, founded under Lenin’s lead- 
ership in 1919, attained during the 
twenty-four years of its existence a 
record of imperishable achieve- 
ments in the cause of world labor, 
democracy, and social advance. 
Guarding the teachings of Marx, 
Engels, Lenin, and Stalin against 
Trotskyism and Bukharinism, 
against opportunism of all brands, 
the International applied the prin- 
ciples of scientific Communism, in a 
living, dialectic manner as a guide 
to action in behalf of everything 
progressive in the economic, social, 
and political life of our times. 

The Communist International 
and its affiliated worked to 
consolidate and strengthen labor’s 
forces, through proletarian unity 
nationally and on a world scale. 
The International worked to help 
labor free itself from being an ap- 
pendage to reaction, to which 
Social-Democracy sought continu- 
ously to commit it. It helped labor 
to develop its independent :political 
action and to participate as a lead- 
ing force with other democratic 
groups ‘n anti-fascist unity fronts. 

The International fought for the 
right of nations and peoples to their 
integrity, independence, and social 
structure; its celebrated Seventh 


parties 
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Congress of 1935 condemned “na- 
tional nihilism” as contradictory to 
the principles of Communism. It 
championed the struggle of colonial 
and all oppressed peoples for free- 
dom and equality in the community 
of nations. 

Its voice was a warning and a 
summons to the working class and 
to all progressive humanity to rally 
unitedly in the struggle against fas- 
cism. It fought consistently for, the 
realization of a basis for world 
peace, security, and progress. To 
this end, the Communist Parties 
everywhere struggled to build a 
solid front of the democratic na- 
tions for checking fascist aggres- 
sion. The only scientific analysis of 
fascism and its war-essence was 
formulated by the Communist In- 
ternational. Such a scientific under- 
standing is a requisite for a clear 
and consistent struggle against fas- 
cism. Those equipped with this un- 
derstanding can render most effec- 
tive service in the progress of the 
democratic national front and the 
anti-fascist coalition of nations. 


The fraternal exchange of opin- 
ions helped to develop in the Com- 
munist Parties everywhere, mastery 
of Marxist theory and practice. Only 
a vanguard party thus armed could 
enhance its own strength and effec- 
tiveness in helping labor advance 
its organization, unity, and political 
understanding for carrying through 
its tasks in the democratic interests 
of the nation. Only such a party 
could bring to the advanced sec- 
tions ef the working class a scien- 
tific understanding of the laws of 
social development and the histori- 
cal inevitability of socialism. 
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There can be no doubt that, had 
the policies of the various Commv- 
nist Parties in the International be. 
come the policies of the labor move. 
ments in the respective capitalist 
countries—particularly Germany, 
France, England, China, Spain, and 
the United States—there would 
have been no fascism nor its out- 
come in a new world war. 

The realization of the mighty 
anti-fascist coalition of nations and 
peoples marked a new stage of 
unity of the world’s progressive 
forces. It brought to a head the fac. 
tors, which had for some years been 
developing, that rendered the Com- 
munist International outmoded. The 
dissolution of the International be 
came necessary with the increased 
diversity of the various countries, 
their social orders, their national 
tasks, and the political levels of 
their labor movements, resulting 
from their changed internal and 
international situation—a complex- 
ity which the war had sharpened 
These conditions presented insuper 
able obstacles to the functioning of 
an international center. Further, 
Hitler and those he _ influenced 
sought by demagogy and slander to 
make the existence of the Interna 
tional a pretext for bringing divi 
sion among the world forces o! 
democracy and national liberation, 
both internationally and nationally 
The dissolution had the effect of 
strengthening the unity of all the 
United Nations and of creating more 
favorable conditions for the unifica 
tion of the working class, for the 
collaboration of Communists with 
non-Communists in the  nationa! 
unity. It helped to expose the falsi‘y 
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of the outcries of Red-baiters and 
anti-Sovieteers regarding “world 
polshevization” and “foreign 
agents.” The dissolution was made 
possible by the fact that Communist 
Parties had grown and matured in 
the individual countries, able to act 
with Marxist steadfastness, initia- 
tive, and flexibility in the interests 
of labor and the nation. 

In proposing the dissolution, the 
Presidium of the Executive Com- 
mittee stated: 


“Communists, guided by the 
teachings of the founders of Marx- 
ism-Leninism, have never advocated 
the preservation of those organiza- 
tional forms which have become 
obsolete. They have always subor- 
dinated the organizational forms of 
the labor movement and its meth- 
ods of work to the basic political 
interests of the labor movement as 
a whole, to the peculiarities of 
given concrete historical conditions, 
and to those problems which arise 
directly from these conditions.” 


Proceeding from such basic con- 
siderations, and faced with neces- 
sities of a legal nature, the Com- 
munist Party of the United States 
of America had as far back as No- 
vember, 1940, ended its affiliation 
with the Communist International. 

The international organization of 
the proletarian vanguard does not 
today exist. But its dissolution does 
not mean a weakening in proleta- 
rian internationalism, which it pro- 
moted and advanced. International 
collaboration of labor is now taking 
place in new ways, on a far more 
inclusive and extended scale. The 
proposed international labor confer- 


ence called by the British Trades 
Union Congress demonstrates that 
the general recognition of the im- 
portance of international labor co- 
operation has grown, that the 
horizons of world labor unity are 
widening to an unprecedented ex- 
panse. The factors have ripened for 
bringing together into one commu- 
nity of action the many millions of 
trade unionists of the Soviet Union 
and the capitalist countries for 
building the organizational base of 
world labor to strengthen the war- 
time and post-war cooperation of 
the United Nations. 


We have examined, in brief sur- 
vey, aspects of the activity and 
organization of the working class 
vanguard in varying epochs and 
countries, under varying historical 
conditions. Although world condi- 
tions have changed vastly in the 
century since the pioneer formation 
of this vanguard as the Communist 
League, its experiences, interna- 
tionally, offer us in America impor- 
tant lessons as we carry forward 
our great task in anti-fascist na- 
tional unity. But these lessons are 
of the fullest value to us only as 
they deepen our understanding of 
the experiences of the Communist 
vanguard of our own country, as 
they clarify the necessary changes 
in functioning and in organizational 
form. 

The emergence of the American 
Communist Party in 1919 expressed 
the need of the American working 
class for political orientation and 
for political leadership. The party’s 
inauguration and its formative pe- 
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riod were the confluence of the most 
progressive currents in the Ameri- 
can Socialist movement and the la- 
bor movement generally, represent- 
ing those advanced forces that had 
most clearly and determinedly op- 
posed America’s involvement in the 
imperialist World War of 1914-18. 
The Communist Party fused the 
Left-wing Socialists and the trade 
union militants, who fought against 
opportunist Social-Democracy and 
trade union bureaucracy and who 
worked for labor’s organization, 
unification, and advance as an inde- 
pendent political force. The Com- 
munist Party arose at a time of 
great mass struggles against placing 
the burden of the after-war crisis 
upon the common people. It op- 
posed committing our country to 
further imperialist collusions that 
would bring greater misery at home 
and greater world conflicts. It op- 
posed the sending of American 
troops, in military intervention, to 
destroy the newly-risen Soviet Re- 
public. It urged recognition of the 
workers’ state which from its very 
inception had made peace the key- 
stone of its foreign policy. It advo- 
cated, from the first, friendship and 
collaboration with the Soviet Union 
as a policy vital to our national in- 
terests. 

History has proved the Commu- 
nist organization American to the 
core, voice of the basic needs of 
labor and the nation, organizer and 
fighter for their fulfillment. The 
Communist vanguard, rooted in the 
earliest struggles of our working 
class, came as the culmination of 
over sixty years of socialist and 
Marxist movements in America. 


The Communist organization con. 
stantly worked to guide the labor 
movement out of by-paths of sectari- 
anism and blind alleys of pure-and. 
simple trade unionism on to the 
highroad of economic and social ad. 
vance, in broad political unity with 
all the democratic forces of the na- 
tion. The Marxian vanguard helped 
the advanced workers to develop an 
understanding of the process of so- 
cial change, of the historic role of 
the working class, of the teachings 
of scientific Socialism. 

The Communist organization 
worked to strengthen labor’s alli- 
ance with the farming masses, with 
the oppressed Negro people, with 
the city middle classes, with the 
democratic sections of the  bour- 
geoisie—an alliance expressed to- 
day in the anti-fascist national 
unity. In struggles that belong with 
the epics of our land, the Commu- 
nists have unceasingly fought to 
safeguard and extend the rights of 
labor and the people’s democratic 
liberties. With a devotion that has 
imbedded itself in the heart of the 
Negro people and has won the re 
spect of all progressive Americans, 
the Communists have championed 
the struggle for the full democratic 
rights of the Negro people. The 
Communist Party—unforgettable 
champion of the unemployed—was 
a pioneer force in the fight for un- 
employment insurance and _ social 
security, despite the “contempt for 
doles” on the part of labor’s con- 
servative officialdom; it initiated 
movements for relief to farmers and 
for aid to veterans. 

Communist policy has consistent- 
ly been dedicated to forwarding the 
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interests of our nation as a force 
for world democracy. The Commu- 
nist Party supported the anti-fas- 
cist, national-liberation struggles of 
China, Ethiopia, and Spain, giving 
its best sons to the Spanish Loyalist 
fight. It urged consistently a good 
neighbor policy toward the coun- 
tries of Latin America. It boldly 
condemned the Munich policy of 
appeasing Hitler and called upon 
the people to struggle against it. 
From the first, it rallied mass sup- 
port to President Roosevelt’s slogan, 
Quarantine the Aggressor, and urged 
its effective implementation. Even 
when working “against the grain,” 
the Communists knew profoundly 
that the test of history would find 
their policies basically with the 
grain of America’s interests and 


aspirations. Had the policy urged 


by the Communist Party and its 
foremost spokesman, Earl Browder, 
for friendship with the Soviet 
Union been adopted in time by our 
country, these two great Powers 
acting together could have rallied 
the peace-desiring nations into a 
system of collective security that 
would have checked the Axis ad- 
vance and prevented a _ second 
world war. 

The swift unrolling of world 
events and the costly experiences of 
the nations of both hemispheres 
have with the inexorable logic of 
history brought about the anti-fas- 
cist consolidation of the United Na- 
tions and the Herculean comrade- 
ship-in-arms of the Anglo-Soviet- 
American coalition. To this end, the 
Communists untiringly contributed 


with their full efforts. 
* . + 
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In the course of its activities, the 
party necessarily underwent cer- 
tain organizational changes. Al- 
though the general organizational 
form remained, there were struc- 
tural adjustments to changes in 
functioning called forth by eco- 
nomic and political changes. 

A notable example of this was 
the party’s operation for some years 
through Communist shop branches 
and shop papers, as well as indus- 
trial branches, and through Com- 
munist fractions in trade unions and 
other mass organizations. 

In 1924, the party (then the 
American Workers Party), at its 
Third Convention, decided upon 
the shop branch as basic unit of the 
organization. 

That structure can best be un- 
derstood in relation to the party's 
main task in the labor movement 
of the ’twenties and most of the 
*thirties, prior to the large-scale or- 
ganization of the unorganized and 
the advent of a progressive indus- 
trial union center, such as the C.I.O. 
In that period the party virtua!ly 
had to fulfill the role later to be 
assumed by unions in the basic in- 
dustries and lead economic strug- 
gles on departmental and all-shop 
bases. Throughout these years the 
Communists were in the forefront 
of the struggle to organize the 
workers in such basic spheres of 
production as the automobile, steel, 
and rubber industries. The lan- 
guage federation structure of the 
party was necessary for propa- 
ganda among the _ foreign-born 
workers; but it served less and less 
as the structural form of the van- 
guard that required uniformity, mo- 
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bility, and, above all, organization 
at the point of production. The 
Communist shop branches and shop 
papers, together with the industrial 
branches, proved a necessary in- 
strumentality to stimulate and aid 
the organization of the unorganized 
industrial masses in the shops and 
mills. 

In the old-line A. F. of L. unions 
the general absence of inner de- 
mocracy, the policy of repression 
and wholesale expulsion of militant 
workers, made necessary the co- 
hesion of the advance-guard trade 
unionists, which took the form of 
the Communist fraction working in 
close conjunction with the non- 
Communist trade union militants. 
The fraction was in no sense a di- 
viding factor, but rather a leverage 
instrumentality to integrate the 


rank-and-file trends toward greater 
organization, trade union democ- 


racy, economic betterment, and 
labor’s independent political action. 
Thanks to those fractions, the A. F. 
of L. Executive Council could not 
totally black-out democracy in the 
trade unions, the voice of the mem- 
bership often made itself heard, 
and unions recorded many partial 
gains, economically and organiza- 
tionally. 

The working class upsurge in the 
Economic Crisis years of 1929-33 
brought forth, along with the great 
struggles of the unemployed, many 
strikes and organizing efforts among 
the employed workers. The A. F. 
of L. leadership not only failed to 
carry through, but even sabotaged 
that movement. This brought about 
the establishment of the indepen- 
dent, militant unions of the Trade 


Union Unity League. This forma. 
tion, directed toward democratic 
industrial unionism, was supported 
by the Communist Party. By 1934 
35, however, the economic revival 
stimulated by the New Deal, 
coupled with the affirmation by 
Federal legislation of the right of 
collective bargaining, gave impetus 
to mass trade union organization, 
The independent work of the 
T.U.U.L. ceased to be necessary. In 
1935, its unions terminated their 
existence. Their membership 
merged with the membership of 
the A. F. of L., thereby strengthen- 
ing the militant forces that had be 
gun to arise within the A. F. of L. 
and whose united forward move 
ment helped to prepare the way for 
the launching of the powerful Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization. 

The conditions of one period 
made necessary and inevitable an 
independent trade union formation, 
while those of the succeeding pe 
riod required its amalgamation with 
the main trade union center. Each 
policy in its own period served the 
paramount purpose of building la- 
bor’s organized strength and fur 
thering the process of its unifica- 
tion. 

Likewise, the new situation 
which had brought about the large 
scale organization of mass produc- 
tion workers in the progressive in- 
dustrial unions of the C.I.O. soon 
rendered unnecessary the Commu- 
nist fractions in the trade unions. 
Accordingly, in 1936, this form of 
organization, now outmoded, was 
abandoned. For the same reason, 
the Communist shop papers were 
given up that year, to be followed 
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several years later by the formal 
dissolution of the Communist shop 
branches and industrial branches. 

In recent years the Communist 
Community Club has progressively 
become the norm of unit organi- 
zation, reaching its highest function- 
ing point during the war. The 
Community Club corresponds to 
the outlook and spirit of na- 
tional unity. The war for the na- 
tional existence of the country de- 
mands that the entire people make 
their fullest contribution; it de- 
mands the widest opportunities for 
all patriotic Americans to contrib- 
ute. The Communist Community 
Club provides the needed organiza- 
tional form for Communists to give 
their maximum to the national war 
effort. The concept and role of the 
Community Clubs were thus set 
forth by John Williamson, National 
Administrative Secretary of the 
Communist Party: 

“The exclusive form of commu- 
nity branch, under present-day con- 
ditions in our country, does not 
lessen our contact with the masses 
of the workers and other people. 
On the contrary, it makes it pos- 
sible politically to clarify and mo- 
bilize our members on all urgent 
questions confronting the labor 
movement and nation; to become 
active wherever they are in contact 
with workers, including shops, lo- 
cal unions, and communities. Under 
present-day conditions, the com- 
munity branch provides the most 
effective organizational form to 
function as an American political 
organization influencing, inspiring 
and mobilizing broad sections of the 
people in the nation’s. victory 
drive.”* 


* The Communist, January, 1944, p. 69. 


The Community Clubs through-° 
out the country have been an active 
political factor in their localities, 
organizing legislative and political 
action and war activities around 
such varied issues as civilian de- 
fense and morale, scrap collections 
of critical materials, war bond 
drives, Red Cross fund drives, blood 
bank campaigns, flag raising cere- 
monies, child care, book collections 
for soldiers, and mass volunteering 
in O.P.A. price control and ration- 
ing programs. 


In the interests of winning the 
war, the problems which hereto- 
fore in the main were considered 
as the specific, sectionalized con- 
cern of various groups are now in- 
creasingly the concern of the entire 
people and can best be solved 
through strengthening the role of 
labor and working through the in- 
strumentalities of national unity. 
The problem of employment is now 
the problem of the full utilization 
of the nation’s manpower. The 
problem of wages and decent living 
standards is now the problem of 
creating favorable conditions for 
maximum results on the production 
front. The problem of economic, po- 
litical, and social rights for the 
Negro people is now increasingly 
seen as part of the problem of forg- 
ing national unity, of integrating 
13,000,000 Americans in all phases 
of the national war effort, and of 
carrying out on the home front the 
democratic intent of the war. The 
problems of the high cost of living, 
rent control, child care, and jobs 
for women, are today recognized as 
national war problems, officially 
the concern of the nation’s war 
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agencies. Today, the Communists’ 
contribution in helping to solve the 
differentiated but interrelated prob- 
lems of labor and the people can- 
not, as before, be made through 
small organizational branches— 
whether shop, industrial, or resi- 
dential—concentrating on one or 
another of these issues. Through 
the larger Community Clubs the 
Communists can best participate in 
meeting the common problems of 
the entire community, including 
those of the working people, in re- 
lation to the nation at war. The 
Community Club necessarily came 
to replace the shop and industrial 
branch types of Communist unit 
which, having outlived their useful- 
ness, could, like the outmoded frac- 
tions, continue only as a barrier 
between Communists and non-Com- 
munists in the trade unions and be- 
tween the Communist organization 
and the masses generally. 

Now, with the formation of the 
entirely new Communist organiza- 
tion, how can the specific Marxist 
role of the Communist clubs mani- 
fest itself in the general community 
activities? 

In line with Earl Browder’s stress 
in his now famous January Report 
to the National Committee, un- 
precedented emphasis must now be 
laid upon the Communist educative 
role. For the individual Communist 
to exercise initiative and leadership, 
to contribute to the political under- 
standing of the people, the Club 
must enrich his Marxian knowledge 
to help him meet the problems of 
his community and mass organiza- 
tions. This makes necessary a syste- 
matic program of education, not 
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only in the principles and the his. 
tory of Communism, but simultane. 
ously in the rich heritage of Ameri- 
can thought and achievement, in al] 
democratic aspects of American 
life and organizations. Through 
such grounding in Marxist-Leninist 
theory, the members will participate 
effectively in community action; 
they will make better contributions 
as trade unionists, as individual 
members subject to their trade 
unions’ democratic rules. By ade. 
quately meeting their political. 
educational tasks, the Communist 
Clubs will increasingly become 
radiating centers in the neighbor. 
hoods and a force in the nation. 


The functioning and form of the 
Communist vanguard are  deter- 
mined by the definite characteristics 
of a given historical period and the 
main task of the working class and 
the nation in that period. The van- 
guard is constant, in that, whatever 
the period, whatever the conditions, 
the working class always brings for- 
ward those sufficiently advanced to 
understand the direction society 
must take in order to achieve prog- 
ress. Though this vanguard is con- 
stant, its way of functioning and its 
form are necessarily variable. The 
organizational form of the Commu- 
nist vanguard—of its basic unit or 
of the organization as a whole—is 
therefore not, in itself, a principle. 

It may be asked: Could not the 
Communists have effected the 
change in their organization earlier? 

The Communists do not lightly or 
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arbitrarily adopt new policies or 
new forms. These are always basic- 
ally the outcome of objective neces- 
sity. Were sincerity and reason, not 
cynicism and bias, the mental guide 
of so many of our critics, they 
would see in the Communist “flip- 
flops” the resilient responsiveness of 
earnest Marxist leaders to new po- 
litical tasks created by changed 
political conditions which necessi- 
tate corresponding change in policy, 
tactic, or organizational form—or in 
all of these. 

The change in the Communist or- 
ganization corresponds to the politi- 
cal necessities of the profoundly 
changed situation, in America and 
the world, which culminated in the 
Declaration of Teheran. 

In the past decade, the Roosevelt 
Administration, together with ad- 


vancing labor and other democratic 


forces, has written epoch-making 
pages in the history of our country. 
The economic and social benefits of 
the New Deal, the President’s strug- 
gle against the economic royalists, 
the recognition of the Soviet Union, 
and the enunciation of the policy to 
“Quarantine the Aggressor” high- 
lighted the many indications that 
our domestic and foreign policies 
were maturing toward meeting our 
democratic responsibilities at home 
and abroad. At the same time, the 
relation of forces during the ’thir- 
ties was such—apparent especially 
in the absence of a firmly estab- 
lished foreign policy—that there 
was always the possibility of a 
change to reaction. This actually 
happened with the capitulation to 
the Munich forces. Only when the 
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war and the pressure of world 
events had brought the anti-Axis 
forces into decisive ascendancy in 
our country and our nation achieved 
a new, realistic approach to inter- 
national and internal problems, 
could organizations work in a new 
way, with new _ responsibilities, 
could the trade unions begin to play 
a new role. Only in such a situation, 
marked by far-reaching progress as 
a result of the new unity of the 
democratic forces around the Roose- 
velt Administration, could the fac- 
tors arise for such a merger as that 
of the Minnesota Farmer - Labor 
Party and the Democratic Party. 
And only in such a situation could 
new forms of labor organization, in- 
cluding the organizational change 
in the Communist Party, become a 
practical and immediate step. 

Why—some may ask—was not 
the change proposed in 1941 or 
1942? There were occasions when 
such a step might have seemed 
proper; but our nation’s new poli- 
cies needed to be definitely crystal- 
lized, both for winning the war and 
for the post-war world. That crys- 
tallization was effected in the Tehe- 
ran Agreement. 

The war for national liberation 
has given us the foundation and the 
structure of national unity—an 
alignment and_ collaboration of 
the democratic majority of classes 
and groups which demands _ sub- 
ordination of all partisan con- 
siderations and conflicting interests 
to victory over fascism. Further 
progress of national unity demands 
solidification of the pro-Teheran 
forces in support of Roosevelt, of 
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his re-election, and of the election 
of a victory Congress. The confed- 
erates in defeatism are sharpening 
their activities.:The American peo- 
ple can only on penalty of disaster 
remain tolerant toward division in 
its ranks. Support to the war pro- 
gram of the Government is the pro- 
gram for devoted Americans in all 
parties. This is the key issue in the 
elections of this year. The nation’s 
victory over fascism stands above 
all other interests. The change in 
the Communist organization is mo- 
tivated by these considerations of 
the problems of the elections and 
the non-partisan support of Roose- 
velt, and is designed to enable the 
Communists to meet most effective- 
ly their responsibilities to the work- 
ing class and to the nation. 

The Marxian test of the correct- 
ness of the reconstitution of the 
Communist organization from a po- 
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litical-electoral party to a Commu. 
nist political-educational association 
lies in the fact that the change ad- 
vances the unity and organized 
strength of labor; it contributes to 
bringing labor into broader and 
firmer alliance with all the national- 
unity forces; it helps labor to fulfill 
its main political task in the nation; 
it facilitates the most effective Com- 
munist participation in the forging 
of national unity, in the nation’s ad- 
vance to victory, and in the post- 
war reconstruction. 

New and deeper currents in 
America are moving toward a fuller 
realization of the economic benefits 
and political freedoms which our 
country’s great material resources 
and democratic heritage can render. 
The Communist Political Associa- 
tion, reflecting and strengthening 
these currents, will help the nation 
realize this goal. 
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STALIN’S ORDER OF THE DAY 
May 1, 1944, No. 70: Moscow 


OMRADES, men of the Red 

Army and Navy, N.C.O.’s, of- 
ficers and generals, partisans, men 
and women; working people of the 
Soviet Union; brothers and sisters 
who have temporarily fallen under 
the yoke of the German oppressors 
and who have been forcibly de- 
ported to fascist slavery in Ger- 
many! 

On behalf of the Soviet govern- 
ment and our Bolshevik Party, I 
greet you and congratulate you on 
the occasion of the First of May. 
The peoples of our country are 
meeting May Day at a time of out- 
standing successes of the Red Army. 
Since the rout of the German divi- 
sions at Stalingrad, the Red Army 
has been conducting a practically 
continuous offensive. In this period 
the Red Army advanced in battle 
from the Volga to the Siret, from 
the foothills of the Caucasus to the 
Carpathians, exterminating the 
enemy scum and sweeping them off 
Soviet soil. 

In the course of the 1943-44 win- 
ter campaign, the Red Army won 
the historical battle for the Dnieper 
and the Ukraine on the right bank 
of the Dnieper, smashed the power- 
ful defenses of the Germans at 
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Leningrad and the Crimea, and in 
skillful and sweeping operations 
crushed the German defenses on the 
rivers, the southern Bug, the Dniest- 
er, the Pruth, and the Siret. 

Nearly the whole of the Ukraine, 
Moldavia, the Crimea, Leningrad 
and the Kalinin regions, and a con- 
siderable part of Byeiorussia have 
been cleared of the German invad- 
ers, 

The ferrous and non-ferrous in- 
dustry of the south, the ore of 
Krivoi Rog, Kerch and Nikopol, the 
fertile soil between the Dnieper and 
the Pruth have been restored to the 
country. Tens of millions of Soviet 
people have been freed from fascist 
slavery. 

Fulfilling the great mission of lib- 
eration of the native soil from the 
fascist invaders, the Red Army 
emerged at our state frontiers bor- 
dering with Rumania and Czecho- 
slovakia, and now continues to bat- 
ter the enemy troops on the terri- 
tory of Rumania. 

The Red Army successes have 
been made possible thanks to the 
correct strategy and tactics of the 
Soviet command; thanks to the high 
morale and offensive élan of our 
troops and commanders; thanks to 
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the first-class Soviet military equip- 
ment of our troops; thanks to the 
airmen, signalmen, servicemen, sap- 
pers, infantrymen, cavalrymen, and 
scouts. 

A considerable contribution has 
been made to these successes by our 
great allies, the United States and 
Great Britain, who are holding the 
front in Italy against the Germans 
and are diverting a considerable 
part of the German troops from us, 
supplying us with very valuable 
strategic raw materials and arma- 
ments, systematically bombing the 
military targets of Germany, and 
thus undermining her military 
strength. 

However, the Red Army successes 
might have been unstable and re- 
duced to nought after the very first 
serious counterblow from the 
enemy, had not the Red Army been 
supported in the rear by our whole 
Soviet people, our whole country. 

In the battles for the country the 
Red Army displayed unexampled 
heroism. But neither have the So- 
viet people fallen short in their ob- 
ligation to the Red Army. In the 
conditions of war, the So- 
viet people achieved decisive suc- 
Es in mass production of arms, 
muntions, clothing, provisions, and 
their delivery to the Red 
Army fronts. In the past year, the 
eapacity of Soviet industry in- 
creased substantially. Hundreds of 
new plants, mines, dozens of electric 
power _ stations, railway lines, 
bridges have been put into opera- 
tion. New millions of Soviet citi- 
zens have taken their place at the 
lathes, mastered complex trades, 
have become experts at their job. 
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Our collective and state farms have 
passed the test of war with flying 
colors. In the difficult conditions 
of wartime the Soviet peasantry, 
tirelessly working on the fields, 
were supplying our army and popv- 
lation with provisions, delivering 
raw materials to our industry. 

And our intelligentsia enriched 
Soviet science and technology, cul- 
ture and art with outstanding 
achievements and discoveries. The 
Soviet women who are selflessly 
working in the interests of the front 
who are bravely enduring ali diffi- 
culties of wartime, who are inspir- 
ing the men of the Red Army, the 
liberators of our native land, te 
deeds of valor in the field, have ren- 
dered invaluable services in defense 
of the motherland. 

The patriotic war has shown that 
the Soviet people arse capable of 
performing miracles and emerging 
victors from the grimmest ordeals. 

The workers, collective farmers, 
Soviet intelligentsia, and the entire 
Soviet people are determined to has- 
ten the rout of the enemy, fully to 
restore the economy ruined by the 
fascists, to make our country still 
stronger and more prosperous. 

The bloc of the fascist states is 
cracking and crumbling under the 
blows of the Red Army. Fear and 
consternation are today rampant 
among the Rumanian, Hungarian, 
Finnish, and Bulgarian “allies” of 
Hitler. These Hitlerite accomplices, 
whose countries have been occupied 
or are being occupied by the Ger- 
mans, cannot fail to see now that 
Germany has lost the war. 

There is only one possibility left 
to Rumania, Hungary, Finland, and 
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Bulgaria to avoid and escape disas- 
ter, and that is to break away from 
the Germans and withdraw from 
the war. 

However, it is scarcely to be ex- 
pected that the present governments 
of these countries are capable of 
breaking with the Germans. It 
looks as if the peoples of these 
countries will themselves have to 
take the matter of their liberation 
from the German yoke into their 
hands. And the sooner the peoples 
of these countries realize the blind 
alley into which they have been led 
by the Hitlerites, the sooner they 
cease giving any support to their 
German enslavers and their Quis- 
ling accomplices in their countries, 
the less sacrifices and destruction 
will these countries suffer from the 
war, the more will they be able to 
reckon on the understanding of the 
democratic countries. 

As a result of the successful of- 
fensive, the Red Army has emerged 
at our state frontiers along a stretch 
of more than four hundred kilo- 
meters, liberating more than three- 
fourths of occupied Soviet soil from 
the German fascist yoke. It is now 
a question of clearing all our soil 
of the fascist invaders and of restor- 
ing the state frontiers of the Soviet 
Union along the whole line stretch- 
ing from the Black Sea to the Bar- 
ents Sea. 

But our tasks cannot be limited 
to driving the enemy troops out of 
the confines of our motherland. The 
German army today resembles a 
wounded beast who is compelled to 
crawl away to the threshold of his 
lair in Germany in order to heal 
his wounds. But the wounded beast 
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who withdraws to his lair does not 
cease to be dangerous. 

To rid our country and the coun- 
tries allied with us from the men- 
ace of subjugation, it is necessary 
to pursue the wounded German 
beast, close on his heels, and finish 
him off in his lair. And while pur- 
suing the enemy, we must free from 
German captivity our brother Poles, 
Czechoslovaks, and other peoples of 
western Europe allied with us, un- 
der the jackboot of Hitlerite Ger- 
many. 

Obviously, this task is more diffi- 
cult than driving out the German 
troops from the confines of the So 
viet Union. It can be accomplished 
only through the concerted efforts 
of the Soviet Union, Great Britain, 
and the United States, by joint 
blows delivered by our forces from 
the east and the forces of our allies 
from the west. There is not a doubt 
whatsoever that only such a com- 
bined blow can completely crush 
Germany. 

Comrades, men of the Red Army 
and Navy, N.C.O.’s, officers and gen- 
erals, partisans, men and women, 
working people of the Soviet Union, 
brothers and sisters who have tem- 
porarily fallen under the yoke of 
the German oppressors and who 
have been forcibly deported into 
fascist slavery in Germany! Greet- 
ing and congratulating you on the 
occasion of the First of May, I here- 
by order: 

Today, on the day of the univer- 
sal celebration of the working peo- 
ple, to fire a salute of twenty sal- 
voes at 8 P.M. in Moscow, Lenin- 
grad, Gomel, Kiev, Kharkov, Rostov, 
Tbilisi, Simferopol, and Odessa in 
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honor of the historical victories of 
the Red Army at the front and to 
mark the great successes of the 
workers, collective farmers, and in- 
telligentsia of the Soviet Union ,in 
the rear. 

Long live our Soviet motherland! 
Long live our Ked Army and Navy! 
Long live the great Soviet people! 
Long live the friendship of the peo- 


ples of the Soviet Union! Long live 
the Soviet partisans, men and wo. 
men! Undying glory to the heroes 
who have fallen in the battles for 
freedom and independence of our 
native land! Death to the German 
invaders! 

Signed: Supreme Commander-in. 
Chief, Marshal of the Soviet Union, 

JOSEPH STALIN, 





world import. 





The July issue will contain a number of the principal reports 


to the Convention of the Communist Political Association, as 
well as vital articles dealing with questions of national and 














